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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 
Hi. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
rT. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, § Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mas. Frances D. Gace, 
Mrs H. M. T. CuTLer, 
Louisa M. ALcort, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Mary F. Eastman, 

SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 


Terms—$2 50a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three montha, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Cius Rates—5 copies one year, 310. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copics 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Journat for sale, 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


! Editors. 


| Oceasional 
Contributors, 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
day all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





A WAYSIDE PARABLE. 





‘ 
BY PEARL FORREST. 





A lonely rock by the wayside, 
All jagged and seamed and rent! 

Yet over its brow the daisies 
Their pure bright faces bent; 

Gay columbines danced on slender stems 
And fairy trumpets blew; 

From every crevice tufts of fern 
And feathery grasses grew ; 

Till gone were the outlines sharp and bare 
That might offend the eye, 

And the wayside rock was «a charming sight 
To every passer by. 

Dar heart, alone and lonely, 
Though shattered life’s hopes may be, 

The Lord who cares for the wayside rock 
Much more shall care for thee. 

Thy deeds of tenderness, words of love, 
Like flowers may spring and twine, 

Till joy shall come into others’ lives 
From the very rents in thine. 

—Congregationalist. 


— oe 


THE GREAT LAWSUIT. 


Margaret Fuller Ossoli hit upon a cum- 
brous title for her celebrated essay when 
she called it ‘The Great Lawsuit; Man vs. 
Men, Woman vs. Women”; but it was one 
of what Emerson called her ‘lyric glimp- 
and put the whole matter on its 
strongest ground. The Woman Suffrage 
agitation is essentially a law-suit, with the 
rights of man and woman on the one side 
and the prejudices of individual men and 
women on the other. Not being tried in 
court, but in a wider tribunal. it is impos- 
sible to hold strictly by the rules of court ; 
if we could, it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the plaintiff; but being unable 
to do this. we can at least keep always in 
view the fact that the law-suit is a law- 
suit, and so clear away much irrelevant ar- 
gument. ‘Theusual claim of those who ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage is that it is a right 
under the principles and practices on which 
our government is founded, and as such 
that it ought to be recognized, irrespective 
of consequences. All argument to show 
that there are no such fundamental prin- 
ciples or practices is, of course, legiti- 
mate; and is liable only to the objection 
that it must assume our fathers not to 
have known what they were talking about, 
and to have used language without mean- 
ing. But once conceding that there are 
such foundations, we have a right to de- 
mand that the cause should be heard upon 
its merits and not compared with matters 
that have no bearing. 

For instance, if you and I were to lay 
claim to an estate now wrongfully in the 
possession of an unrighteous clainant—as 
we alleged—it would be no argument for 
him to urge that he was a man quite our 
superior in wisdom and experience, better 
descended, more useful to the community, 
that he could manage the property far bet- 
ter and ought therefore to retain it and we 
must let him alone. The ruling of the 
court would doubtless be that this was a 
matter which had nothing to do with the 
question. If all the estates in the commu- 
nity were re-assigned in accordance with 
considerations like these, it might lead toa 
curious, re-distribution of real property; 
and the owners of many hovels and many 
palaces would change places. Any judge, 
it is clear, might justly shrink from taking 
the responsibility of such an assignment. 
He would much prefer to say—what he 
would fortunately be bound to say—*All 
this has nothing to do with the matter; 
the question is, to whom does this piece of 
property belong?” 

And, in the same way, the fact that all 
the claimants of the piece of estate do not 


ses,” 





unite in urging their claim —this has noth- 
ing to do with the adjudication. Any heir 
who thinks that he has a share in the 
title has a right to bring the suit, and, 
once brought. it must be decided according 
to the law and the facts, no matter how 
many heirs object and wish the subject to 
be let alone. The court does not inquire 
whether a mass meeting has been held, 
and whether the majority of all the sup- 
posed heirs have voted to prosecute the 
case. All but one of then may appear as 
remonstrants, no matter; that one, if he 
has the energy and the means, can cause 
the matter to be brought to trial; and, 
once brought, it,is not a question of num- 
bers but of justice. 

And, finally, the analogy to a lawsuit 
holds in this, that here also the alleged 
maxim of lawyers prevails in full force 
“When you have no case, abuse your ad- 
versary’s attorney.” It is always hard to 
keep the adversaries of Woman Suffrage 
on the ground of principles, although this 
ought to be easy. inasmuch as it. has not 
yet fairly got ivto polities and there is 
therefore no question as to the selection of 
men. Any one who goes to hear argu- 
ments of **remonstrants”’ must notice how 
soon they begin to attack the characters 
and motives of the petitioners; calling 
them unsexed women, women who wish 
to be men, and all that sort of thing. So 
long as a woman is discreetly opposed to 
suffrage, she can spend her time as she 
pleases, give her whole days to philanthro- 
py or agitation or even to public addresses 
and political management—and nobody 
complains. Nobody would find fault with 
her, though her children should go ragged 
and her husband buttonless. But let her 
once signa suffrage petition, and she is 
lost; from that moment, according to 
these remonstrants, her house is in disor- 
der, nobody gets anything to eat beneath 
her roof, and who has not noticed that her 
husband has an air of deep. dejection? 
And by these skilful attacks on the plain- 
tiff’s attorney the question is often con- 
fused, it must be owned; and this is one 
reason why the judge—who is Public 
Opinion—has a provoking way, up to this 
time of “reserving the papers” and prom- 
ising to give a final ruling at some other 
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JUDGE GREENE AND WOMEN JURORS. 





Judge Greene, in his charge to the grand 
jury at the opening of the August term of 
court in Port Townsend, Washington Ter- 
ritory, made a direct address to the wom- 
en jurors, so important and valuable that 
we give a liberal extract, as follows: 
GREENE'S CHARGE TO THE GRAND 
JURY, AUGUST TERM, 1884. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—\n God's Provi- 
dence we are come to another term of court 
at Port Townsend. I welcome you to it. 
May I not say for you all, with myself, 
that we desire it to be one of unmixed 
good to the counties, the Territory, and the 
nation youare privileged to represent? ‘To 
some of you—particularly the ladies— 
grand jury duties and responsibilities are 
new. Let me assure you thit they are 
simple. ‘They are not only easily learned, 
but easily discharged. Intelligence is not 
so much sought for as honesty of purpose, 
a hearty willingness, an earnest will to 
put in practice the law, as it is written, 
wherever and against whomever it can be 
applied. Almost every man has intelli- 
gence, but many have not honesty. Great- 
er intelligence belongs to but few, but per- 
fect honesty of purpose is perfectly free 
toall. ‘The former is parcelled out among 
men, while the latter is offered without 
measure. A great master of elocttion has 
said: ‘Let him who would speak well 
take care of his consonants and leave the 
vowels to take care of themselves.” So 
in grand-jury business, I say to you, take 
care that you be true to society, and let 
your ability to understand what you are 
doing take care of itself. Every step in 
the path of your duty will become clear to 
you us fast as you need to take it. 


JUDGE 


For the encouragement of the ladies, I, 


will, by leave of the gentlemen, address a 
few words especially to the former. You 
shrink, doubtless, from whatever are to be 
the novel experiences of this court, partly 
because of the merely human feeling of re- 
luctanee to plunge into the untried, and 
partly because of the delicacy and mod- 
esty which are an honor and ornament to 
your sex. But in a few hours, by an easi- 
ly gained familiarity, you will lose all em- 
barrassment on the first score, und as to 
the second, you will discover that, in the 
properly regulated court or grand jury, 
there is nothing to shock the modesty or 
wound the sensibility of the most innocent 
or refined. The law loves modesty and 
purity in man as well as woman. It rec- 
ognizes no such distinction between man’s 
mode-ty and woman's as would impute a 
sacredness to the one not belonging to the 
other; nor does it regard a pure man as 
less liable to be contaminated by contact 
with vice than a pure-minded woman, nor 
does it assume that any man or any wom- 
an, or the male sex as contrasted with the 





female, is so impure or so calloused as to 
be able to handle burning shame without 
danger of being burnt. But it does regard 
purity of heart as being that qualification 
which, above all others, fortities and se- 
cures a man or woman against pollution 
and enables him or her to deal righteous- 
ly with any sort of vice. 

Courts and their proceeding have been 
slandered by those whose interest is to 
keep modesty and delicacy out of the judg- 
nent seat, lest lawlessness, which affronts 
modesty and delicacy, should find judges 
whose keen. unsullied perception of right 
and wrong will condemu where condemna- 
tion is deserved. Everything can and 
ought to be and is done with decency, and 
it is a shame to the bench and disgrace 
to the bar that has ever allowed it to be 
otherwise. A person in a court-room is 
no more —is not so much —-exposed to 
hearing what shuld nor be heard, as he 
would be in x hotel parlor, or a_ ship's 
cabin, or a railway drawing car; and it he 
were, it would be no reason why woman 
should not come to court, but a conclu- 
sive and euterying reason why she should. 

Many ladies, as you are aware, have al- 
ready sat on juries, grand and petit, in this 
district. They have pretty generally, after 
their time was over, expressed to me free- 
ly their impressions. With remarkable 
unanimity, they have told me that jury 
duty had been maligned to them, and that 
while they shrank from the task and its 
publici y, they were now glad they had 
served, and were convinced that women 
were needed on juries and in courts. ‘This, 
mind you, is testimony of those who from 
predilection and education would much 
rather bave testified differently. What 
they say is, therefore, more to be heeded 
than the concurring opinions of disinter- 
ested spectators from the court-room or 
social philosophers from the study. The 
honest truth is, that in political as well as 
household «affairs. “It is not good that 
mau should be alone.” Viees that one 
sex will tolerate, both sexes, if together, 
will abominate and punish. Man more 
particuiarly represents the farm, the shop, 
the office. and the battlefield; woman the 
heme. Home is that for which farm. of- 
fice, shop, and battlefield exist. Home is 
the germ and trunk of the State. Of 
childhood and home, woman is the com- 
petent representative, and apart from her 
there is no fitting one. Vices and crimes 
that especially assail the home, and pour 
their dire results upon its weak and unof- 
fending, and, but for the law. often de- 
fenceless inmates, Woman is peculiarly 
alert and quick to resent and condemn. 
She is so identified with home and children 
that whatever attacks them attacks her. 
The mother bird it is which vearas over 
the nest, and is the staunchest, most craf- 
ty und self-immolating defender of the cal- 
low brood. ‘The rage of the she-bear in de- 
fence of her cubs is proverbial. And all 
through nature, the mother is endowed to 
assert the rights as she is exalted to be the 
confidential companion of the child—an in- 
timacy, by the way, which has this perti- 
nency to woman's competency for grand 
jury duty, that it tends to keep her charae- 
ter simple and direct, her conscience true, 
her morals pure. é 

Some say that you should have the suf- 
frage but nothing to do with courts. But 
I say that to be a free man or a free wom- 
anis to be the real king or queen of the 
State; that the franchise of freedom is 
threefold—legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive; and that he or she who has not in 
the judicial business of'the commonwealth 
as umple and decisive a voice as any, is 
not « free man or free woman, but a sub- 
ject and more or less a serf. I say further 
of that political community which will 
constitute one element of itself to speak 
forit in its Legislatures, and another in its 
courts, that it plants an incongruity in its 
polities, which will inevitably bring forth 
discord, usurpation and anarehy. In this 
country, what may be termed the judicial 
ballot, on all principal questions of fact 
regarding crime, can be east by a juror 
only. It is the unappealable expression 
of judgment of the people regarding crim- 
inal fact, and is of the most searching and 
positive import for the enforcement of 
law and the maintenance of good morals 
and peace in society. What does it signi- 
fy how wise your laws are. if the very 
same mind that animated you in legislat- 
ing is not present in’ adjudicating? If 
woman should have any influence at the 


capitol, she should have the counterpart | 


influence in the court-house. 

Woman has often in history been prom- 
inent in political matters and has abund- 
antly approved herself to possess a capac- 
ity and virtue for the most varied and 
momentous concerns. She is qualified and 
entitled to share with man all liberaliz- 
ing and ennobling exercises of mind and 
heart. She ought, and has a right, to meet 
and confer with other men and women, on 
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a broad sympathetic human basis, outside | 


the cramping walls of set and etiquette. 
and at some sacrifice of taste and habit. . . 

Why do I say all this?) What relevancy 
has it to your grand jury duty? I speak 
because this is the fit time and place to 
warn you and all your sex, and all inter- 
ested in the cause of freedom who may 
hear, that there is a determined movement 
afoot to deprive you of your participation 
in publie affairs, and because | want you 
to make a record—I will not say becoming 
your sex, for that you would do anyway— 
but signal and plain to see; like what your 
sisters who have served on juries hereto- 
fore have already made. If those forces 
in this Territory which pander to drunken- 
ness, gambling, and social infamy—those 
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and other forms of vice that especially in- 
sult, molest, and desolate the home —if 
those forces, [ say, aided and pushed on by 
interests from Portland, San Franci<co, 
and St. Paul, invading our Territory and 
intermeddling in our government, should 
succeed in our next legislature in dethron- 
ing and disgracing the women of Wash- 
ington, | want every patriotic citizen to be 
able to point back to the record made by 
our women, not only at our polling places, 
but in our courts, as an ineffaceable monu- 
mental protest against the degradation. 
Degradation I call it, for it is one thing to 
enfranchise and another to disenfranchise. 
To refuse to enfranchise those who are 
competent may be unmagnanimous; it 
may be heartless ; it certainly is tyrannical. 
But to disenfranchise them when already 
free, is to impose upon them the most dis- 
honoring penalty that can be visited upon 
a criminal suffered to live. Those who 
would thus destroy your liberties do not 
seem to realize with whom they sufter 
themselves to be alied and to whom they 
oppose themselves. ‘They are found allied 
with a solid phalanx of gamblers, prosti- 
tutes, pimps and drunkard-makers — a 
phalanx composed of all in bach of those 
classes who know the interest of the class 
and vote according to that interest. They 
oppose themselves to the deliberate and 
clearly expressed judgment of Abraham 
Lincoln, James A. Gartield, Wm. H. Se- 
ward, Salmon P. Chase, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
tison, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Jacob Bright, Thos. H. Huxley, 
Herbert Spencer, Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, aud others too 
numerous to mention, statesmen, poets, 
philosophers, divines, whose names are 
familiar and judgments authoritative the 
world over; besides women, a countless 
host, embracing nearly every famous wom- 
an of our age. 


The Chief Justice then proceeded to ex- 
plain the province and duties of a grand 


jury, and the principies by whichits action 


should be guided. In conclusion he said: 


Ladies and gentlemen, energetic prose- 
cution of crime does not tend to abate it 
unless the prosecution be just. In order 
that your accusations may be in all re- 
spects just, youare furnished with two ad- 
visers versed in law, namely, the prosecut- 
ing attorney and the judge. Let these ad- 
visers be put to such use as shall secure a 
lawful and just procedure in all your busi- 
ness. 

With these remarks. ladies and gentle- 
men, you have your present instructions. 


eo oo 
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AN APPEAL TO VOTERS, 


The following address has been publish- 
ed in the Dorchester Beacon and News 
Gatherer by well-known Jadies of Ward 24: 


We undersigned women of Dorchester 
appeal to voters in the various wards of 
this city to nominate only such men for 
the next Legislature as are in favor of 
equal rights for women; men who will 
vote for a bill giving municipal suffrage 
to women, so that they may vote on the 
spending of the money they pay in taxes, 
on a/l questions that concern the schools, 
on sanitary measures for the health of the 
city. ete. We appeal all the more earuest- 
ly to those who have votes, because we 
have none, and hence must depend on the 
sense of generosity and justice in the 
mind of each voter. We entreat you to 
consider our case, and act in the matter as 
promptly and as earnestly as you would 
do, if it were you and not we who were 
without votes. 

S. Frank Kine, 

Mrs. Henry Callender, 
Rachel F. Everett, 
Kate P Battles, 

Mrs. Temple, 

Miss Ida Temple, 

Mrs, Abbie T. Codman, 
Mrs. Clapp, 

R. M. White, 

S. C. Sylvester, 


C.S. Callender, 

E. C. Marvin, 

Lucy P. Battles, 
Anthusa Ford, 
Frances E. Beale, 
Mrs.Caroline 8. Dodge, 
Miss Emma F. Dodge, 
Evelina S. Smith, 
M.M. White, 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone. 
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A FRIEND OF WOMAN. 


CLEVELAND, O., SEPT. 20, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Several years ago, Mrs. Chloe Pierce, of 
Sharpsville. Pa., gave $10,000 for the 
Chair of English Literature in Buchtel 
College, Akron, O. In consideration there- 
of there was an understanding that a wom- 
an should oceupy this chair. 

At the close of the present college year, 
this position became vacant, and the la- 
dies of Akron feared that a man would be 
called to this professorship. 

Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Perkins both 
heard of the danger, and both of them 
wrote letters to Mrs. Pierce, asking her to 
see to this matter, and both mentioned that 
there were many women in our country 
competent for the place. 

Mrs. Pierce received both the letters by 
the same mail. Speaking of it to a friend, 
Mrs. Pierce exclaimed,— ; 

“IT put on my bonnet and started for Ak- 
ron, and said to the honored President: 
‘If there is no woman in all America fit 
for the place, import one.’” 

None were imported, and a lady now oe- 
cupies the chair. S.M.P. 


— 


No. 39. 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Emity V. Barrey is on the staff of 
the New York Sun. 

Mrs. JULIA MILts Dunn is publishing a 
serial in the Western Farmer, entitled 
‘Those Sherwood Girls.” 

FRANCES E. WItLarp has her birthday 
on the 28th inst. The Indiana W.C. 'T. U. 
will celebrate the event. 

Mrs. MARIANA T. Forsom is lecturing 
on woman suffrage in Kansas, with great 
acceptance, j 

Mrs. HELEN Hunt Jackson, “H. H.,” 
has a serial story running in the autumn 
numbers of Wide Awake. 

MARY CLEMMER published her first poem 
in the Springfield Republican when she was 
fourteen. Her first novel came out when 
she was twenty. 

LELIA J. Roprinson, now of Seattle, 
Washington Territory, has been nominated 
by the Governor as a special commissioner 
to take depositions and administer oaths. 

Mrs. Fiora E. Barry, the sweet singer 
who uses her wonderful voice to help all 
good causes, will teach vocal music this 
season at 124 Chandler Street. It is a rare 
chance for learners. 

Mrs. Emtty T. Cuarves has written a 
graceful little ballad entitled “My Own, 
My. Dear One,” which has been set to mu- 
sic and published by John F. Ellis & Co., 
Washington, D.C. Itis dedicated to Mrs. 
Zelda Seguin Wallace. 

Miss MATILDA HINDMAN is to come to 
Massachusetts early in October to lecture 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
W omanSuffrage Association. Miss Hind- 
man is well known as an able, earnest suf- 
frage worker. 

REV. ANNA H. SHAW, of East Dennis, 
has resigned her connection as pastor of 
the Methodist Church in that town, to the 
great regret of both parties. She did this 
to at once enter the lecture field for the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Her earnestness and ability will 
make her a most valuable auxiliary. 


Miss IpA M. Buxton will go some time 
in October to Vermont, for two weeks of 
sufirage lectures. After that she will be en- 
gaged in this State under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Miss Buxton has been an active 
and very acceptable lecturer for the W. C. 
T. U., and she will render valuable assist- 
anee. 

Dr. Eviza M. MosHer AND Dr. Lucy 
M. HALL, who were for some time physi- 
, cians in the Massachusetts State Reforma- 
tory Prison for Women, have been appoint- 
ed joint professors of physiology and phy- 
sicians to Vassar College, gnd will enter 
upon their duties at the opesing of the 
college year. 

Mrs. Frank LeEsLie says: “I have 
never in my life employed a maid, French 
or otherwise, having faith in the proverb 
that “he Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.’ Mrs. Leslie is the head of a pub- 
lishing house which issues eleven periodi- 
cals, and her personal daily attention is 
given to the business. 

CLARA C, AusTIN, M. D, West and 
North End Dispensary Physician (Home- 
opathic) in this city, attended a woman at 
the birth of a child weighing twenty 
pounds, on Sept. 2d. Both mother and 
child are doing well. This was the 206th 
confinement case of Dr. Austin. Under 
her charge the Dispensary practice has 
steadily increased. 

Miss H. J. Cooke, of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Linn County, Iowa, is at 
the East for the purpose of raising money 
to endow a chair of history, to be occupied 
by a woman. Miss Cooke is a professor in 
the College, and seeks this permanent posi- 
tion for a woman in a co-educational in- 
stitution. Miss Cooke is a Massachusetts 
woman, esteemed wherever she is known. 
She deserves to succeed, both for herself 
and for her college. 


Mrs. GEORGE WARD NICHOLS, of Cin- 
cinnati, is about opening a store on the 
corner of Washington Street and ‘Temple 
Place, for the exhibition and sale of her 
own pottery from her studio and kiln in 
Cincinnati. The work of the women of 
that city in decorative faience is well 
known, and much of it has been exhibited 
at various times and places in Boston. 
Mrs. Nichols has achieved some extraord- 
inary effects in her pottery, and to artistic 
talent has added indefatigable labor and 
the good fortune of possessing the best 
known means and appliances for the me- 





chanical part of her productions. 
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WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met in Richland Centre, Sept. 9 
and 10. 

The first session was held Sept. 9, at 10 
A. M , in the rooms of the Woman’s Club, 
which were decorated with mottoes and 
flowers. Some of the mottoes were **Less 
Legislation and more Justice,” ‘‘Women 
in this Country are Citizens,” “Suffrage in 
a Republic is a Citizen's Right,” “Equal 
Wages for Woman and Man,” and others 
pertinent to the object of the Convention. 
About thirty-five delegates were present 
at the first session. The meeting was 
called to order by President Emma C. 
Bascom. An earnest and cordial welcome 
was given the Convention by Mrs. M. E. 
Hurlburt, and responded to by Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown, who expressed the hope that 
Mrs. Hurlburt’s address might prove the 
keynote of the Convention. Reports of 
Secretaries, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, and Chairman Committee on Pro- 
posed Amendments to the Constitution, 
were read, accepted, and placed on file. 

Officers were elected, as follows :— 

President— Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. O. Brown, Mrs. E. C. 
Bascom, Mrs. Wilson, Dr. Laura R. Wolcott, 
Mrs. L. James, Mrs. Partridge, Alura Collins, FE. 
A. Delagise, G. 5. Albee 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. M. W. Bently. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Helen R. Olin. 

Treasurer—Dr. Sarah RK. Munro. 

It was decided to appoint a committee 
to bring the subject of Woman Suffrage 
to legislative notice, with Alura Collins, 
chairman ; a committee to co!lect funds to 
carry on work, Mrs. Bowen, chairman; a 
committee to canvass the State on organ- 
ization, Mrs. Campbell chairman; a com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Alura Collins, chair- 
man; alsou committee of one on a Woman 
Suffrage Directory for the State, the com- 
mittee to be Miss Sarah Richards. 

In spite of the intense heat. a great au- 
dience assembled in the largest hall in the 
place. The hall was beautifuily decorated. 
Conspicuous among the mottoes was this, 
“The chivalry which prompts men to rep- 
resent women ut the polls should extend 
to the prison and the gallows.’ The meet- 
ing was called to order by Miss U. J. 
Comstock, who introduced Mrs. E. C. Bas- 
com. Mrs. Baseom showed the gain in 
public sentiment since this question was 
first agitated, when Mary Grew and Lucre- 
tia Mott were refused seats in the World’s 
Anti-slavery Convention, and when An- 
toinette L. Brown was expelled from the 
platform of the World's Temperance Con- 
vention, which Convention resolved that 
woman should be recognized as a helper, 
but not onthe platform. ‘To-day the wom- 
an who limits her work to home fails in 
her highest work. Mrs. Bascom spoke of 
politics, claiming that neither the Repub- 
lican nor Democratic parties should receive 
woman’s aid, that the success of the Dem- 
ocratic party could not so injure the coun- 
try as the unrebuked self-seeking of the 


Republican party, that there is a pureg 


party with a pure candidate, and that pure 
party has recognized woman. ‘The Prohi- 
bition party he@lds the future as surely as 
there is a God. 

Prof. Fay, of Richland Centre, followed 
Mrs. Bascom with an eloquent oration 
upon the growth of liberty. 

Rev. Olympia Brown declared that nevef 
was there more manifest need that women 
should vote than now, when men infa- 
mous in libertinism and immorality, are 
nominated for high places; when we are 
told that private vice has nothing to do 
with public virtue. Woman suffragists 
should depend on no party, but hoist their 
sail and steer straight for woman suffrage. 
In looking over the candidates and their 
letters of acceptance, we find only one 
man who recognizes woman as his equal, 
a man who was a grand hero in the war, a 
man who, when the negro had no rights 
and fled for his life, was able to pronounce 
him contraband of war; then, ‘‘let women 
work for grand, brave old Benjamin But- 
ler.” Mrs. Brown placed woman suf- 
frage before prohibition, the rights of hu- 
man beings before what we eat and drink. 
What makes drunkards? Because the 
mothers who have berne them have borne 
them in sorrow and shame and tears. 
Prohibition can not help men born of 
women in bonds. Each woman must work 
for equal suffrage; no one ever gained 
liberty without an effort. There is hope 
in the future, and all will be well. 

Miss Comstock said the audience could 
see that even women disagreed in political 
matters, and for herself, she thought that 
if women waited for Ben Butler and his 
party to give them suffrage, they would 
wait till “kingdom come.” 

Mrs. Brown again came forward and 
said that the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL had offered to give one dollar of 
each Wisconsin subscription to the Jour- 
NAL toward carrying on the work of sutf- 

frage in Wisconsin. and she would urge 
every one to subscribe for that excellent 
paper. 

A gentleman in the audience rose and 
excitedly demanded: ‘*Mrs. Brown, is not 


the editor of the JourRNAL Mr. T. W. Hig- 

ginson, who is working to secure the elec- 
tion of a man to the presidency whom you 
have been denouncing this evening?” 
After explaining that Mr. Higginson was 
a contributor to the JOURNAL, and wrote 
only one article each week, and had only 
written two articles upon Mr. Cleveiand’s 
nomination, and that the rest of the paper 
was filled with news of woman's work 
every where, and with editorials from that 
grand worker, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Browu 
brought down the house by adding :—** And 
you need not read Mr. Higginson’s editori- 
als unless you wish; some of them are in- 
iquitous.” 

Sept. 10 the secretaries of various clubs 
throughout the State reported a steady 
growth of public opinion in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. A letter containing words of 
cheer from Susan B. Anthony was read. 

tev. Olympia Brown was chosen to go to 
Washington next winter to help on the 
work there. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
a tribute to the late Mrs. H. M. Lewts, of 
Madison, and resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing thanks for courtesies extended 
the Convention. A minority report of the 
following resolutions was then read :— 

Whereas the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties, as parties, completely ignore the question of 
woman's right to suffrage, 

And whereas our greatest help has come from 
such organizations as the I. O. G. T., the Sons 
of T., and W. C. T. U.. which organizations are 
now giving earnest support to the Prohibition 
party, 

And whereas the Greenback and Prohibition 
parties have from their organization recognized 
woman’s right to representation in their councils, 

Therefore Resolved, That we aid these parties, 
strong only in principle, in every way known to 
us, feeling sure that in so doing, we ure working 
for the best good of our country and our cause. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge and 
record the encouragement and support which we 
have received from the “robibition party; that 
we rejoice to have the integrity and value of our 
cause acknowledged. and to know that the noble 
army of Probibitionists is a unit with us in sen- 
timent. We helicve that they will be a powerful 
ally in the establishment and execution of just 
laws, as also in the abolition of the drinking sa- 
loon and its consequent evils, and so believing 
we relegate the practical assistance whica we may 
he ahle to cive this party to the different woman 
suffrage societies throughout the Stare. We hi p> 
the time may cume when the boys who frequent 
our saloons shall not have power to select the 
teachers of our public schools against the protest 
of the mothers of the land. Then may we all 
unite in the grand chorus, “Praise God from 
whom all bles-ing: flow.’” 

These minority resolutions created an 
excited discussion. After many earnest 
speeches pro and cou, the resolutions were 
laid upon the table. Later, the following 
resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Convention is proud of the step taken by its 
brothers in the Prohibition, Greenback and Peo- 
ple’s parties, in acknowledging in their platforms 
that woman should be accorded the full privi- 
leges of citizenship. 


A poem was read by Mrs. Eastland, a 
letter from Mrs. Stuart, and addresses were 
made by Messrs. Loomis, Dunison, Hatch, 
and Murphy. Mrs. Helen Rich, the po- 
etess, of St. Joseph. read a scholarly essay 
upon Madame De Staél. 

At the evening session Mrs. Rich recited 
a poem, and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar gave 
an eloquent address. She claimed that 
man has made a greater failure of govern- 
ment than of anything else he has at- 
tempted, and demanded in the name of 
human rights that the last form of class 
legislation, sex qualification, be wiped out. 
She uttered earnest words for the Repub- 
lican party, claiming that the help woman 
suffrage has received has been from the 
Republican party, although its failure to 
recognize woman suffrage as a distinct 
issue threatens its existence to-day. Mrs. 
Gougar proudly proclaimed that she stood 
with Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton for 
the Republican party. ‘The Greenback 
party relegated woman suffrage to the 
States; she would accept no half-hearted 
aid. ‘The Prohibition party did the same; 
she was not ready to accept an insuft from 
a prohibition man to a prohibition woman. 
Every candidate is said to be in favor of 
woman suffrage this year. Women can 
choose from them, but as the question is ¢ 
party question in Congress, she would ask 
women to aid the Repub ican party. She 
promised if Mr. Blaine did not recognize 
the question in his inaugural, to forever 
wash her hands of the Republican party, 
but felt sure that Blaine would feel grate- 
ful for the encouragement of women. 

Mrs. Brown said she thought her sister 
would have a chance to wash her hands 
once next March, and then, earnest enthu- 
siast that she is, called for three cheers for 
Benjamin F. Butler. They were given 
with a will. ALURA COLLINS. 

- > 
GIRLS AS FARMERS. 


It is a common thing in the old world 
to see women working in the field. Emi- 
grants have imported the custom, and 
on the prairies of the West the bowed forms 
and leathery faces of the women accus- 
tomed to outdoor labor are often seen at 
harvest time. But a case which has re- 


cently been described in the Chicago In- 


ter-Ocean is of a different kind from 
these, and will interest all working-wom- 
en. ‘‘Ella Guernsey” vouches for the 





truth of the story. The two girls came to 








her house. Odd and old-fashioned was 
their dress; dark and bronzed, as a Kansas 
hot wind only can muke one, was their 
complexion. Uneducated but naturally 
bright they were, and I drew them out to 
talk, and this is what I learned: That these 
slight young girls, unaided and alone, had 
plowed, planted, tended and harvested, in 
1883, forty-five acres of corn, and now had 
fifty acres in present cultivation. Their 
home, in Kansas, on the Indian territory 
line. was paid for, but lately their father 
died, leaving a widow with seven girls and 
the mother in poor health. ‘Who would 
support our mother and little ones if we 
did not?’ said the elder. Afterward I 
visited this farm to learn how two young 
girls could farm. and right well it repaid 


me. Nice and clean everything lovked, 
and never did fifty acres of corn look 


more thrifty than that field. The waving 
and rustling of the broad, green blades 
made sweeter music to my ears than did 
ever the strains of noted opera singers in 
Eastern halls, for this field of corn meant 
life, health, education and peace of mind 
to a delicate, widowed mother, who was 
striving to bring up her family a power 
for good. As Isat at the table, plentiful- 
ly spread with country dainties, 1 could 
not but think a queen might envy,this hap- 
py, humble household, and the mother’s 
jewels, like Cornelia’s of old, were above 
price. and the girls, as young as they were, 
certainly had chosen the better part. 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF MORALS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We are not so much surprised at the po- 
sition of the Independents with regard to 
the presidential candidates, as we are at 
their manner of declaring that position. 
If we were confronted with two moral de- 
linquents as candidates for the presidency, 
one of whom has been guilty of public 
dishonesty with regard to the trusts of the 
people, and the other guilty of private im- 
moralities that deprive him, in our estima- 
tion, of the crown of manhood, but who 
yet has proven himself a good public ser- 
vant, we might possibly choose the latter 
for the public office. Both being immoral 
men, and since it must bea choice of evils, 
our judgment might lead us to appuint the 
man who would best discharge the duties 
of the office. But our complacency at the 
existing order of things, which has so 
long winked at unchasteness in men, need 
not be augmented thereby. We, of these 
later days feel that we have a right to 
claim a higher moral standard for men 
(the standard has always been high for 
women) than that held by our ancestors. 
Hamilton and Webster were in some re- 
spects good public servants, but so were 
some of the Cxesars to whom Rome, owed 
so much of her grandeur. But Rome fell 
amid the moral wreck of her citizens. 
And what is to save this American Repub- 
lic from a similar fate, unless a higher 
plane of moral development is attained by 
our statesmen? If a man of such unchaste- 
ness us has been admitted by the support- 
ers of Governor Cleveland is enthroned at 
the White House, he not only exercises the 
public functions of the State, but he takes 
a position at the head of society, and the 
sons and daughters of the land are taught 
to look up to him as the head of the na- 
tion. Though they may at home be taught 
the importance of personal virtue, the sons 
will, especially, draw their own inferences 
concerning this public connivance with 
personal immorality. Many refuse to con- 
sider this question with regard to Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, because they regard the 
charge as a political “dodge” of the oppo- 
site party. They are not at all concerned 
in disproving the charges. In fact they 
are free to confess that most likely they are 
true, since from time immemorial the 
Hamiltons, Websters, etc., have been men 
of this stamp, and it is sheer presumption 
on our part to inquire into the private life 
of our statesmen. Politicians laugh at 
the idea of our expecting ethics and poli- 
tics to have any connection the one with 
the other. They tell us that a man’s pri- 
vate character is not a fit subject for dis- 
cussion in a political contest. If his pri- 
vate character is no better than that al- 
leged of Governor Cleveland, it is certainly 
unfit for discussion, but more unfit for the 
position of the highest office in the coun- 
try. Whether these charges against Mr. 
Cleveland are true or false might be con- 
sidered beyond our province to discuss if 
they were not admitted. But the fact that 
affects us most as women is that such 
charges are considered, even by one of our 
best men, as no barrier in the case of a 
man, even to the attainment of the utmost 
public recognition, while any woman of 
us, for the slightest swerving from recti- 
tude, would be remanded to the shades of 
public and private ignominy. 

It would assuredly be no remedy for 
this evil to place woman on the present 
footing with man inthis regard. We only 
wish to protest with ali the force of out- 
raged womanhood against this double 
standard of morals. It would unques- 
tionably have been better, less demoral- 
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izing to the youth of the land, the future 
statesmen, if these charges had been kept 
out of the public prints, if they are to re- 
ceive palliation and condonement. But 
this question of the private morals of men 
is coming forward for settlement, and the 
present discussion is one of ,the signs of 
the times. 

We believe in the moral progress of the 
nations. ‘These later days are to be better 
than the former ones. This latest repub- 
lic will be stronger than the ancient ones, 
from the fact of the higher moral devel- 
opment of men and women. Men, even 
the best men, have grown so accustomed 
to accept the judgment of soviety concern- 
ing men of immoral character, that they 
unconsciously leave out this question of 
private virtue in considering their fitness 
for office. And this is the only way in 
which we can account for é6ne of your 
correspondents taking his present attitude 
in this matter. RB. & ¥. 

St. John. B. N. B. 
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OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of the business com- 
mittee of the Ohio State Woman Suffrage 
Association was held at the Forest City 
House, Cleveland, Sept. 2. The meeting 
was called to order at 3 P. M. Mrs. N. 
Coe Stewart in the chair. 

The resignation of Hon. E. B. ‘Taylor as 
President of the Association was received 
and upon motion accepted. Mrs. General 
Casement, of Painesville, first Vice-presi- 
dent, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Mrs. H. B. Wall, of Akron, was present 
in the interest of the Franchise depart- 
ment of the W. Cc. 'T. U, 

After transacting the business of the 
meeting the committee adjourned. The 
following is a copy of the communication 
received from Judge ‘Taylor : 

WASHINGTON, D. C , JUNE 25, 1884. 
Mrs. M. J. W. CLayton, 

Dear Madam.—Your favor of the 21st 
inst. informing meof my election as Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Stare Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, for the ensuing year, came to 
hand last evening. I had noticed in the 
press the announcement of such election 
and was ata loss to account for the tact, as 
I have never been identified publicly with 
the woman suffrage movement. 

I have for many years felt a deep inter- 
est in the subject, not only because of the 
justice of the demand of women tor leave 
to assist in making laws by which they are 
governed, but still more because I believe 
in the right of the whole people to avail 
themseives of the full power and influence 
of all good people in making wholesome 
laws for all. ‘The objection to women’s 
voting suggested by inert conservatism. 
with alarming prognostications of evil re- 
sults to woman herself, are to my mind 
groundless, and have been urged against 
every step towards progress and civiliza- 
tion. Emancipation brings safety and is 
safe always. ‘The ‘filthy pool of politics” 
was not made by woman's vote. or influ- 
ence. She will not, [ hope, **dabbie” in it, 
even if permitted, but will purify it, as she 
does all things else subject to her control. 
It seems to me that she is needed to assist 
in removing many of the grievous evils 
which afflict humanity and particularly op- 
press and distress her. She has a right 
to come to our rescue, and man has a right 
to have her aid. Most thinking men, even 
those who oppose it, see that woman suf- 
frage is surely coming. The question only 
is, when? That depends largely upon her- 
self—the earnestness, the persistency, and 
the unanimity of her demand. 

I have expressed to thisextent my views 
upon the object of your Association that 
my reasons for declining the honor tender- 
ed me (and which I beg most respectfully 
to do) may not be misunderstood. My 
time is so fully occupied that I could not 
tind a minute to devote to the interest of 
your Association. Please, therefore, con- 
vey to the proper authority of your Asso- 
ciation the fact that [ am unable to accept 
its Presidency, also my sinceréthanks for 
the honor conferred on me by its offer, and 
please also accept my assurance of appre- 
ciation of the kindness and courtesy of 
your note informing me of the action of 
your society. I am very respectfully your 
obedient servant, E. B. TAYLOR. 

MARY P. SparGo, Cor. Sec. O. W. S. A. 
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WASHINGTON WOMEN, BEWARE! 





Men and women of Washington ‘Terri- 
tory, beware of the foe of woman suffrage, 
the arch-enemy of woman and the home! 
He is skulking behind dark places, circu- 
Jating resolutions among the voters of the 
“slums and dives, pledging them to see that 
no aspirants are nominated for the Legis- 
lature by either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic county conventions this fall unless 
they are known opponents of equal rights 
for women! 

This movement, although originating in 
the saloons and gambling-dens and broth- 
els,—the only institutions that have any- 
thing to fear from woman suffrage,—will 
be aided by such papers as the Union and 
the Statesman, of Walla Walla, and the 
Times, of Port Townsend, and will be 
abetted by such pseudo-moralists as feast 
on the flattery of a few silly women, who 
tickle their vanity with pussy-cat purrs of 
admiration, professing to *‘have all the 
rights they want” without the ballot, 
when every wise woman knows the ballot 
is the basis of all rights, and without it 
every wife and mother’s best and dearest 
interests are largely at the mercy of the 
sinks of iniquity above enumerated. 


1884. 





The Territory is fortunate in having se- 
cured in Colonel Squire a governor who is 
as favorable to equal suftrage as was his 
immediate prodecessor; but this 
great advantage may be overslaughed by 
au more than two-thirds vote of the Legis- 
lature, if the plotters and schemers against 
the home are not checkmated at the proper 
time at the b iJlot-box. 

It is especially important thata few wise 
women be chosen as members of both 
branches «f the next Legislature. While 
women are averse to holding and especial- 
ly to seeking office, yet there is important 
work for them to do in this crisis, and the 
women of Oregon are looking anxiously 
to the magnanimous men of the ‘Territory, 
who granted their sisters across the Colum- 
bia the boon of enfranchisement, to see to 
it that a few of the noble women who have 
done their duty so successfully as grand 
and petit jurors may have the larger re- 
sponsibility of helping to frame statute 
laws for the further suppression of the 
man’s rights iniquity that still controls the 
Oregon ballot-box. 

Remember, now and always, that ‘‘eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty,’ and 
all will be well. 

Then be on the alert, women of Wash- 
ington.— Vew Northirest. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 

We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Wo:nen. 


even 


By Wendell 


Phiilips, . 35¢c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednab D. Cheney, . lic. per hun. 


The Forgetten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. “By Wm. I. Bowditch, . dd. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85e. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


per bun. 
per hun. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . Oc. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), . 20¢c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10e. per bun. 


Zminent Opinions for Suffrage, . 10c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs Parkman, . 10c, per hun, 
‘The tive, postpaid, by mail, . 90¢c. per hun, 

In no way can converts be made to 

Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 





Evexy Woman in the land owes it to herself 
and her family tu take care of her bealth. When 
she finds ver health failing, and cebility and 
weakness undermine her strength. her surest 
and best remedy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up 
the general bexlth, keeps the svcretory system in 
perfect o der, regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, 
and enables these important organs to perform 
their natural functions in throwing off the accu- 
mulated impurities of the body. 
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Why Is 17 that the sale of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
continues at such a rapidly increasing race? It is, 

Ist: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of re- 
markable cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medicine. Send to 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.. for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 








me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIMF'and SOAP AMAZ- 



























INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
a  - the above symbol, and name of 
always AMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
DOES 

WONDERFUL yf 
KIDNEY DI SbAses 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 

KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in , Fa Neuralgia, Ner- 

fo Ae PROOF FOF THIS. 
IT WILL 8Uz: SURELY CURE 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FILEF ACTION of all the crgans 

CLEANSINC the BLOOD 

restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 


No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
ik i ’ Z 
KEDNEY-WORTE 
CURES OF 
Because it it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
vous Disorders a: emale Complaints. 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and functions, thereby 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
wi 


PERFECTLY CUREC. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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WOMEN IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

A correspondent of the American says: 

In one of those agreeable and polished 
sketches by Mr. Henry James, recently 
collected under the title of ‘*Portraits of 
Places,” that discriminating author re- 
marks upon the perfection to which the 
science of the distribution of charity has 
been raised in England, so much so that it 
may be said to be analyzed and explored 
and made one of the exact sciences ;” 
praise which serves to throw into undesir- 
able relief the comparatively irregular and 
slovenly methods in which such ¢eharitable 
work as that referred to by Mr. James is 
frequently performed in our own country. 
Some salve tv our pride may be found in 
the reflection that the blunders and mis- 
management which so con rast with the 
clear efficiency of the methods used for the 
distribution of charity in the mother coun- 
try, may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that the poverty needing relief,— 
which is in Engiand an established condi- 
tion of some classes, a settled fact, capable 
of relief, but apparently impossible of 
cure,—is with us an exception to the nor- 
mal condition of healthy prosperity, and 
as such, finds us comparatively unprepared 
to undertake its proper treatment. Like 
the heroine of one of Thomas Haidy’s 
novels, who received her lover's first kiss 
with an awkwardness in which he took 
immense satisfaction as denoting her sweet 
ignorance of kissing. America has never 
learned to receive with the grace of cus- 
tom the salute of society’s grim mate, 
Poverty. 

Still, since even in the most favored of 
countries the poor are, to a certain extent, 
always with us, it may well behoove the 
land in which the prosperity of the well- 
doing laborer is the most assured, to take 
any hivts that can be gathered from other 
countries as to the proper distribution of 
charity. ‘Those improvements in English 
methods which, it is understood, have re- 
formed the Bumbles and Corneys of work- 
house life entirely away, and replaced 
Mesdames Gamp and Priy by admirably 
trained nurses, have been chiefly carried 
out, we are told, by that leisure class of 
persons of assured wealth as well as phi- 
lanthropic spirit, who have time and op- 
portunity to look into abuses, and power 
to reform them when seen. It is not to be 
supposed that the men who are busied in 
the struggle to secure their daily bread- 
and-butter. or who have hardened into the 
mould in which an early life of suen strug- 
gle has cast them, ean attend to the affairs 
of charity, corrective or otherwise, beyond 
the first processes of giving money and 
providing paid agents to administer it; 
but the need of an additional and inter- 
mediate class in the administration of 
charity becomes constantly more apparent. 
When, in almshouse or lunatic asylum, or 
prisen, or infant school, those paid agents 
referred to are discovered in the perpetra- 
tion of abuses, even the most flagrant, it 
is generally after a long course of immu- 
nity, during which there has been no in- 
telligent and searching oversight of their 


doings. Such could only be give: by a 
elass of philanthropists removed from 


pecuniary temptations, with leisure to 
devote to the task, with inelination for its 
uses und intelligence enough to perform 
them, backed up by the authority of the 
originators and maintainers of such chari- 
ties. 

Because we suffer for the lack of such a 
leisure class, it does not follow that none 
such is to be found in America. In every 
community are many citizens of sufficient 
means and abundant leisure, generally of 
benevolent aims, anxious to engage in du- 
ties which are often persistently withheld 
from them. Charitable work they do, in- 
deed, in large measure, but generally in 
volunteer ways sought out by themselves. 
Their self-assumed tasks lack the impor- 
tance of duties imposed upon them in 
which they can act as the accredited agents 
of society. It would appear that the wil- 
ful waste of such material as this must 
necessarily be followed by the woful want 
threatened in the proverb. 

The question of the appointment of 
women as School Commissioners, Inspec- 
tors of Prisons, Asylums and Alm-houses, 
and the like. is often spoken of as a branch 
of ‘Women’s Rights; it might better be 
considered a question of Men's Privileges, 
if they shall be able to avail themselves of 
the public services of the one leisure class 
of our country; the well-endowed widows 
and uffluent spinsters, competent, active 
and benevolent, the ‘tround-pegs” so titted 
by their constitution to the holes in which 
so much squitre-cornered m»sculinity pain- 
fully creaks or rattles loosely about. 

Consider the ordinary course of the duly 
appointed Committee of Inspection for 
almshouses and similar institutions; the 
pre-appointed visits for which special prep- 





arations are. made, the ceremonious prog- | 


ress over the premises, the perfunctory 
questions and the regulation answers, the 
banquet provided for the inspectors, and 
the complimentary report that follows in 
due course. How would this routine be 
diversified by the addi ion of a few practi- 
cal matrons to these good-natured mascu- 
line committees; sharp housekeepers who 
would drop in on orphan asy!ums at incon- 
venient times, turn up the hastily donned 
clean pinafores to see the condition of the 
garments underneath, inspect the kitchen 
range, and investigate the state of the beds 
and test the quality of the porridge; who 
would insist with authority upon penetrat- 
ing to the innermost recesses of insane asy- 
lums,and passjudgment as experts upon the 
household regulations of reform schools, 
and the like. Such investigation would, 
no doubt, be considered meddlesome and 
intrusive by those in authority, but would 
probably prove most wholesome, the femi- 
nine passion for details being used as an 
addition and corrective to masculine gen- 
eralization. 

Every report of freshly discovered but 
long practised iniquities in institutions of 
public charity seems to testify more strong- 
ly to the need of the services of those who 
have leisure and inclination for the duties 
of detailed inspection; and this is but one 
branch of the public duties for which wom- 


en appear peculiarly fitted. No country 
can well afford the waste of material which 
might be used to advantage in the service 
of the commonwealth. M.C. P: 

a 


WOMAW PAINTERS, 


RUSKIN ON 

“For more than five-and twenty years 
of my life [ would not believe that women 
could paint pictures. and al! history seemed 
to be on the side of this conviction. One 
learns vaguely of a daughter of ‘Titian who 
painted, but one never sees anything she 
ever did. But I was wrong in that estab- 
lished conviction of mine; women can 
paint.” 

The students being all women, to whom 


- the Professor (Ruskin) was talking, they 


could not resist the temptation to ap- 
plaud. 

“Of course,” he went on, “there was 
tosa Bonheur to correct me, but she only 
developed in her art a woman's somewhat 
morbid love of animals, coupled with some 
Landseer-like talent. Landseer s'udied 
and loved dogs, but Rosa Bonheur’s feel- 
ings for animals were, I think, more akin to 
t emenagerie-keeper’s love. Landseer was 
not so much an artist as one who studied 
dogs and knew their ways. Rosa Bonheur 
paints in a clever gay French style, and in 
a masterly kind of a way, more pleasing, 
perhaps. than masterly.. [I knew a young 
lady with a great talent for painting ani- 
mals. She studied London cab horses, and 
went down into the cellar and studied rats, 
and she kept a furious parrot aud « lot of 
dogs, and made herself generally disagree- 
able; but it all came to nothing. But 
coming back to the question of woman’s 
capacity in art, let me confess that I am 
quite subjugated, converted, my ideas en- 
tirely overthrown, by Mrs. Butler's (Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson) ‘*Waterloo.” At 
first | thought she might ouly have a wom- 
an’s love for cavalry officers and cavalry 
chargers, but after | had seen the picture 
and knew her, [ saw a great many of her 
sketches, and found her to be a great artist, 
and I have now the profoundest admiration 
for her. Since she made a name we have 
had several wouen artists, all distin- 
guished in their ways—Mrs. Allingham, 
Miss Greenaway, Miss Alexander, and Miss 
‘Trotter. ‘There are many clever, brilliant 
girls, who take to art from ambition, but 
their place is rather in society or on the 
stage than in the studio. Ambition to 
shine in the theatre or in society is not the 
disposition that makes an artist; you 
should have the disposition of a nun, and 
too much sense to become one. I never 
recommend girls not to get married, 
though | think marriage need not be the 
mission of all. I think a painter’s life is a 
very happy one, even if you don’t make 
much money or obtain great fame. Most 
girls think it very nice to be married, but 
I should think to be an artist is quite as 
happy a life. ‘The greatest joy in life, it 
seems to me, is when you feel that your 
pencil is obeying your will. Women, 
above all, should have infinite patience. 


Men might be impatient and do good 
work; women, never. For instance, Ru- 


bens and other great artists often painted 
furiously. Women were meant to endure 
and put up with everything; that is their 
mission. At the same time, I think some 
of you may well find something else to do 
beside—or as well as—making puddings.” 
ee —_-—— 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
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CURLY’S TROUBLES. 





A True Story. 
BY JULIA A. SABINE. 


Curly is a pretty little shaggy black 
dog, with very bright eyes and shiny coat. 
He is a great pet in the family to whom he 
belongs, and he tries to repay them by 
guarding the house at night and keeping 
suspicious-looking persons away. by day. 
But Curly has lately had a great trial, and, 
for a time, he hardly knew how to bear it. 

For several days the house had been in 
confusion, and Curly felt, vaguely, that 
something strange was about to happen. 
Then, late one evening, a big wagon, 
which they called the *bus, came, and his 
young master went away in it. Curly 
was sure that he was coming back, but 
the next day passed and his young master 
did not return, and Curly ley with his 
head between his paws, and cried all day 
long. 

Then, the next morning, the "bus came 
again and a big wagon besides. The rest 
of the family got into the "bus and were 
driven away, while the wagon was piled 


| with trunks and valises. 


“Come, Curly,” said Mrs. Dana, the 
lady who lived next door, shutting the 
gate carefully, *‘you are my dog now.” 

Curly followed her home, wondering 
how he could be her dog, but he ate a 
plateful of cold meat which she gave him, 
and then went back to his own house and 
settled himself upon the porch. He 
thought it was his duty to guard the prem- 
ises, and that it would never do for his 
friends to come back and find him away. 
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There he stayed all the long day. Char- 
tie and Neddie, the boys from the next 
house, came to see him and tried to coax 
him to play; but no, Curly would not 
leave his post. A rude boy on the oppo- 
site side of the street called him, imitating 
his young master’s voice, and for a mo- 
ment he thought it was he, and sprang up 
to obey the call; but directly he saw his 
mistake, and he was almost broken-heart- 
ed. ‘The boy said he did it for fun, but 
Curly thought it was very cruel fun, and 
he put his head down on his paws and 
cried. He felt too badly to eat the nice 
supper the boys brought him. But when 
they went home for cake he ate a little, 
for Curly liked cake. 

As the night came on, it grew cold. and 
the little dog. who was used to sleeping 
indoors, felt chilly. But he slept all night 
on the door-mat. starting at every sound. 
shivering with cold, and wondering why 
they did not come home. In the morning 
a good breakfast was brought to him, and 
he was so hungry he ate it with a relish in 
spite of his misery. 

All that day he refused to leave the 
house, but walked around and around it, 
trying to push open the doors and to look 
in at the windows, which were closely eur- | 
tained. At last he succeeded in getting 
the door of a little onter room opened. so 
he stayed in it the rest of the day and that 
night. He thought it did not seem quite 
so comfortless. His meals were brought 
to him regularly, and the boys tried to 
coax him across the fence, but, much as 
he longed. to go, he felt it his duty to re- 
fuse. 

Another night passed, and Curly still 
felt very wretched, but he kept to his 
charge. Charlie and Neddie went for a 
drive. They called to him to go with 
them, but he would not, although he long- 
ed to go. The morning was beautiful, 
and he would have liked nothing 
much as to run along by the carriage out 
on the pleasant country roads, but he 
thought it would not be right. When din- 
ner time came. the boys brought him a 
nice piece of meat. and again he was urged 
to go home with them. Again he refused ; 
but after they went away he thought it 
all over. He did not believe his own 
friends were coming home. Surely these 
were good, kind friends next door. Curly’s 
mouth watered when he thought how 
good that last piece of steak tasted. He 
thought they would not ask him to do any- 
thing wrong. ‘They must know something 
which he did not know, which would 
make it right for him to leave his post. 

He had always wished he could talk, | 
and now he longed to more than ever. | 
But slowly he made up his mind, and in a | 
few minutes more, Mrs. Dana looked up 
from her sewing and saw a little black 
dog standing before her. His eyes spar- 
kled. his head was on one side, his ears 
were raised, and his bushy tail wagged fu- | 
riously, and he said, as plainly as a little 
dog could say, “I’ve come to stay with 
you now.” 

So Curly’s troubles are over for the 
present, and he is very happy in his new 
home; but I think he will be glad when 
his own house is opened once more, and 
his own young master comes home to play 
with him again. 
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Economy 18 WrattH.—No woman really 
practises economy unless she uses the Diamond 
Dyes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your druggist. Only 10c. Simple to use. 
Wells, Richardson @ Cu., Burlington, Vt. 
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Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect bealth. Hood's Sarsapariila purifies 
the b‘ood and strengthens the system. 
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Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
| 5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford st. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
A | receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me- 





Boston, Mass. 
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‘Are bananas healthy?’ headlines the 
New York Sun. Not all of them. The 
last one we saw was in consumption. 


“Speaking about ‘mean temperature,’ ob- 
served a citizen to a meteorological friend, 
“it seems to predominate this vear.” 

Where does cotton abound most plenti- 
fully? We will tell thee, Faustina. In all- 
wool clothes, Faustina, in all wool clothes! 


The English alphabet is tolerably virtu- 
ous ‘I'wenty of the letters have never been 
in prison.—New York News. Yes, but look 
what a lot of them are now in the peniten- 
tiary.— Norristown Herald. 

**Milkman, why does your milk always 
look so blue?” inquired the housewife. 
“My cows came from Boston, mum,” 
proudly replied the milkman, “and they’re 
blue-bloods.” 


A German physician defines the main 
difference in the effects of whiskey and 
beer to be: “*Viskey makes you kill some- 
body else. Mit peer you only kills your- 
self.” 

A child who had once seen a grab-ba 
in chureh, after the contribution-box hac 
passed by one Sunday, whispered to her 
mother: “How much did you get? I 
grabbed a quarter.” 


““Whut papers must | ‘stroy, boss?” ask- 
ed a colored man who was “cleaning up” 
the editorial room of a ‘Shumorous™ paper. 
*You must exercise care.” the editor re- 
plied, ‘*but be sure to burn all the marked 
copies.”— Arkansas Traveller. 


“What do you charge a quart fer your 
milk here?” asked a man, us he put his 
head in at the door of a milk-shop. ‘Eight 
cents,” was the reply. ‘Ain't you gotany 
for seven cents?” *:No,"* said the proprie- 
tor; “but.” he added, **we can soon make 
you some.” 


They are so precocious in the neighbor- 
hood of Worcester, Mass.: **My little 
seven-year-old girl,” writes a friend, ‘was 
in the sitting-room alone with her uncle, 
and dreamily looking from the window. 
Without turning her head she said, *Unele 
Horace, eight and seven make fifteen; don’t 
they?” He replied that she was right. 
‘Then,’ said she, ina half soliloquy, ‘‘it is 
only eight years before I shall have a 
beau, and oh! how | dread it!” 


In the history .of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


ap . 
Hood's 
of the vegetable 


E * 
S 1 kingdom, and in 
a rl akin proportion 


as to derive thetr greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop's VEG- 
ETABLE PILus._ It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 








Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoop’s Tooru-PowDeEr. 


Choral Worship. 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Choirs, Singing 
Classes, and Musical Conventions. 

A large, first-class new book, of 300 pages, with 
fresh, bright, spirited music. 100 pages of Elements, 
75 pages of Hymn Tunes, 110 pages of Anthems, and 
a large number of fine Glees and Concert Pieces. 

Price $1, or 89 per dozen. 


Song Worship. 


A new and bright collection of Songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, by L. O. Emerson and W. F. SHERWIN. 
he hymns and tunes are by the best talent, and the 
book is one that is fully up to the requirements of the 
most advanced taste, Do not fail to examine it Single 
specimen copies, 25 cents. 
Price 35 cents, or 330 per hundred. 


The Model Singer. 


A new book for SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. 
PERKINS and D. B. Towner. 

Contains an excellent Singing School Course, filling 
192 pages, inciuding 124 Exercises, 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants, 
also a Modulator, and Manual Signs. 

Price 60 cents, or $6 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book. 


A new and superior Collection of Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. For Musical Socictics. By W. O. Per- 
KINS. 168 pages, large octavo size. 36 Choruses, 

Price $1; per dozen, $9. 

In Press, a new High School Singing Book, by 
L.O. EMERSON. Wait for it. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 











New | NEW BOOK! Crazy 
Stitches | {isc Si rus, | Patehwork 





inch block and over 100 NEW sTITCHES. Price 25 cts. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam- 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 ets. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 


CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARLOUS SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT S'‘TAND- 
POINTS LN ‘THE EMPiRE. By Henry Rvee.es. 
$150 

“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips 
slashing right and Ieft,with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal « most entertaining book.”—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By MARGERY Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Ancricans in making ‘he Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” P 
“A very bright, fresh, and amusing aceount, which 
tells us about a host of things we nm-ver heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordivary books on European 
travel.”"— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, 

By Mies ADELINE TRaPTON, author of “His Inheri- 
tance,” “Katherine Earle,” etc. l6me. Ilustrnted. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling »ccount of a European trip by « wide- 
awake, intellig ot, and irrepressible Amvrican Girl, 
Pictured with a freshness aud vivacity that is delight- 
ful.” — Utica Observer. ‘ 

BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ExLia W. THospson. 16mo, cloth, $1 50, 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with peu-pictures 
humorous and uraphic, that are di cidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” «f description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMI’SE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C. 
ALIce Baker. Little Classic style. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $1 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She isan observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”— Chicago Adrance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
By J. M. Baitey, the **Yanbury News Man.” 12mo. 
$100; paper 50c. 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ex- 


press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS axp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiLp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope te 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of bis book in 
doing this.”"— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN 

Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” 

thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, #2 50. 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ as well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—Halifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Virginia F, 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brillianey and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING, 


By Mrs. 8S. D. POWER. 81 00. 


FIELDS. 
By the same au- 





During the appearance, the past two 
years, of these papers in Wide Awake, the 
Editors were besieged by letters from 
housekeepers, both old and young, asking 
for their publication in permanent form. 


On the one hand they have been declared 
by trained housewives to be the most help- 
ful and complete domestic literature; and 
on the other hand, men and women of let- 
ters have warmly praised their literary ex- 
cellence. 

The publishers, therefore, confidently 
offer the volume to the pfiblic as a stand- 
ard work, upon practical domestic econo- 
my. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 


By A BOY anp HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by HENry RANDALL 
WAITE. $100. 


A fascinating little volume, full of prac- 
tical ideas, for the benefit of boys who 
are getting their first training in the use 
of tools. Its directions are explicit and 
trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a cabi- 
net. Its chapters are not wholly confined 
to carpentry, but give detail instruction 
in other matters dear to the boyish heart, 
such as the making of bows and arrows, 
preserving ‘“‘collections.” making anglers’ 
It will prove an admirable 
‘help in the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS: 


Work and Culture in the Household. 


flies, ete., ete. 


By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Two volumes in one, 16mo., illustrated. 
$1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 5658, 
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discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 

e. 


‘The next annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Chicago the third week in November. 
roo ——— 

‘The women voters of Boston will meet at 
the Meionaon this afternoon, Sept. 27, at 
2.30 o'clock, to consider their political 
duties. 


_— “eof 

A series of woman suffrage meetings in 

Bristol and Plymouth Counties, Massa- 

cbusetts, will begin Oct. 14. Matilda 

Hindman, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Cora Scott 

Pond, and Ida M. Buxton will be among 
the speakers. 





oo 
Henry H. Faxon accepts the nomination 
of the prohibitionis’s for Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts. in a ringing letter. 
Ile says, “I accept the nomination, and 
my heartfelt thanks are hereby tendered 
to the Convention of noble men and wom- 
en, loyal to their convictions of right and 
duty. I cannot express in words my ap- 
preciation of the great honor conferred 
upon me by a convention which embraces 
the principle of virtue before party policy. 
Ido not consider my election among the 
possibilities, but I would much rather be a 
defeated candidate for Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor by a party of right than be elected 
President of the United States by the votes 
of those whose love for a party leads them 
to screen and defend its vices.” ‘Three 

cheers for Mr. Faxon! 

; os : 

The **People’s Party” met at Worcester 
in State Convention last Wednesday. It 
adopted a platform which made no refer- 
ence to woman suffrage, but resolved that 
‘*we demand of the State the repeal of the 
tax qualification of the voter, and the re- 
peal of all unjust, unequal, and unnecessa- 
ry restrictions in the methods of registra- 
tion, and the enactment of a compulsory 
secret ballot law.” 

iccccbanselaescoblabiialiie = 

There are now four State tickets in the 
field in Massachusetts, and four candidates 
for governor, viz.: Robinson, Endicott, 
Seelye, and McCafferty. Of these only 
one, Seelye, is nominated on a woman suf- 
frage platform. ‘Seelye and Faxon,” 
therefore, have a strong claim upon the 
votes of Massachusetts suffragists. 








eee 
There will be a woman suffrage meeting 
in Abington, on Monday evening, Oct. 6, 
at 7.30 P. M.. at the Universalist Vestry. 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles will preside and 
speak. Miss Cora Scott Pond, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Dr. Salome Merritt, and Rev. 
Bb. F. Bowles wiil deliver addresses, and 
Mrs. Emma C. Ford will sing. 
toe 
The Republicans and Democrats of 
Washington Territory, in their conventions |. 
just held, have each adopted a resolution 
strongly endorsing woman suffrage. A 
measure that commands the emphatic en- 
dorsement of both parties after a trial of 
less than a year, may well be termed a 
great success. 





eo = 
Special attention is called to the charge 
lately delivered by Chief Justice Greene, 
of Washington Territory, to the grand 
jury at Port Townsend. A fear is often 
expressed that woman suffrage will 
strengthen the political power of vice and 
crime. Let those who bave honestly en- 
tertained that fear consider the public and 
emphatic utterance of the highest judicial 
authority in a ‘Territory where woman 
suffrage is in actual operation. ‘Those 
forces in this Territory which pander to 
drunkenness, gambling, social infamy, and 
other forms of vice that especially molest 
and desolate the home,” he says, dislike 
the workings of woman suffrage, and are 
eager to secure its repeal. 
~o@o- 


Chief Justice Greene says that the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage in Washington 
‘Territory ‘tare found allied with a solid 
phalanx of gamblers, prostitutes, pimps 
and drunkard-makers—a phalanx compos- 
ed of all in each of those classes who know 
the interest of the class and vote according 
to it.” Chief Justice Greene has made 
himself honorably famous by the deter- 
mination he has shown to enforce the laws 
against gamblers and disorderly houses. 
He speaks whereof he knows. 

ee — 

‘The experience of Wyoming is the same. 
Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Cheyenne, 
wrote to the Daily New Era, of Lancaster, 
Penn., Dec. 11, 1883: ‘**We are better for 


their heads, and you would not have an 
average at every returningQuarter Sessions 
Court of over 100 cases to try.” And yet 
anonymous opponents continue to tell us 
that woman suffrage will be sure to 
strengthen the hands of vice and crime! 





~eor 
In every State some important forms of 
suffrage can be conferred on women by 
statute, without change of constitution. 
During the past seventeen years, the legis- 
latures of Kansas, Wisconsin, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Coiorado, Nebraska, and 
Oregon have voted to submit woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendments to the 
voters. In every case but one, these 
amendments have either failed to carry 
a subsequent legislature, or, when sub- 
mitted, have been defeated at the polls. 
In Minnesota alone, where the amendment 
was limited to school suffrage, it was 
adopted. Meanwhile, the legislatures of 
11 States have enacted woman suffrage in 
school elections, and those of three ‘Terri- 
tories have granted woman full suffrage, 
and those of three States—Kansas, Mfssis- 
sippi and Arkansas—have given women 
suffrage on the ‘l'emperance question by 
petition. ‘Thus, within seventeen years, 
twenty-one State legislatures have voted 
for some form of woman suffrage. 
ee eaben 


Now suppose that instead of asking for 
constitutional amendments, to be voted 
down by brutal prejudice and ignorance, 
or for school suffrage,which is too limited 
to be of political significance, the friends of 
woman suftrage in these twenty-one States 
had asked their legislatures for a statute 
granting women all forms of suffrage not 
expressly prohibited by their State consti- 
tutions? There can be no question but that 
in some cases the demand would have 
been granted. ‘Then, in those States wom- 
en would to-day be legal voters in presi- 
dential and municipal elections. Possessed 
of these important rights, women would 
be a power which all political parties 
would seek to concilfate, and full suffrage 
would soon be granted. 

—— ooo 
The election of Mrs. Gen. Casement, of 
Painesville, O., as President of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, is announced 
in another column. ‘This is an indication 
that active work may be expected in that 
State during the coming year. 

_ “or 
In the interesting proceedings of the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage€onvention at 
Richland Centre, our readefs' will observe 
the same differences of opinion in regard 
to the United States presid@ney, which ap- 
pear elsewhere in these columns. Rev. 
Olympia Brown advocated’the candidacy 
of Gen. Butler, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar 
stood by Mr. Blaine, while other ladies 
were in favor of Gov. St. John. But there, 
as elsewhere, no woman’s voice wis heard 
for Cleveland. 

Z — stil 


“When a woman does a man’s work she 
should have a man’s pay,” is an oft-repeat- 
ed sentence, and a very true one. But the 
idea most necessary to be inculeated is 
that woman’s work is as valuable as 
man’s. ‘lhe work of women has been de- 
graded in the public mind, first, because 
the largest part of it received no money 
compensation, and, second, because while, 
there were as many women as men, there 
were so few occupations open to them. 


A little reflection will show that the care 
of children is not less important than the 
eare of calves, lambs, and pigs, and that 
the care of the family is worth as much as 
the care of the crops, and so on through 
all the avocations that have especially de- 
volved on women. If they are different, 
they are not less necessary than thoge as- 
signed to men. The proper thing to de- 
mand is not only that when a’woman does 
a man’s work she shall have the same pay, 
but that when she does her own work ‘it 
shall be valued as highly as that of a man. 
——_ -- --#e<e- -_-- 

‘The two fairs nowin sessionin this city, 
the ‘“*Mechanies’ Institute Fair,” and the 
**Mechanics’ Charitable Fair,” are educa- 
tional schools, where one may learn les- 
sons not found in books. Don't fail to 
go and see. ee, : 
The Moral Education Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have’published a protest, 
of which the following is an extract : 


Believing that self-preservation is the first 
law of nations as of individuals, that in doing 
right lies the value and security of life for individ- 
uals and peoples, and that these great principles 
ought not to be disregarded at this crisis in our 
political history when violations of justice and 
purity of life are ignored, and our Presidential 
contests seem to be degenerating into a mere 
struggle for office; believing that the virtue of 
our women is the basis of the family and the 
family the corner-stone of the State; and know- 
ing that women, the natural educators of the 
race, are also the chief victims and suilerers from 
the vices of licentious and drunken men, the 
Moral Education Societies affirm that the time 
has come when the mothers and sisters, the wives 
and daughters of the men who cast the votes 
East, West, North, and South, should unite in 
protesting against placing at the head of this na- 
tion a man who has been guilty of criminal of- 
fences against woman. 





woman suffrage, and I firmly believe that if 
you had it, vice and crime would soon hide 


Resolved, ‘Chat pub!ic and private character 
are inseparable. 


FRIENDS IN COURT. . 


Woman suffragists must depend on the 
members of their respective Legislatures 
and on members of Congress for the next 
step in the direction of equal rights. In 
the State Legislatures the next step is mu- 
nicipal and presidential suffrage; in Con- 
gress it isa Sixteenth Amendment. It is, 
therefore, of the first importance that men 
with votes should wake it a matter of con- 
science und see to it that the candidates 
they vote for are friends of woman suf- 
frage. In many representative districts it 
would be as easy to have friends as foes 
nominated and elected. All it needs is 
that some one should take the lead, and in- 
sist that the candidate shall be a man who 
respects equal rights for women. When 
this cannot be done, the next best thing is 
to oppose, and, if possible, defeat every 
opponent of woman suffrage. If men fail 
to do this, let women do what they can to 
defeat the enemies of their just rights. 

In the Sixth Congressional district at 
this moment are two candidates for Con- 
gress who are opposed to woman suffrage ; 
-—Henry Cabot Lodge is a Republican, 
Henry B. Lovering is a Democrat, but they 
agree in opposing the ballot for women. 
The election of either of them will put an 
enemy in the place of power where we 
need a friend. Every suffragist in that 
district should feel a moral obligation to 
prevent this if possible. ‘lo deprive a man 
of his vote is the gravest punishment. 
Can it be right to give power to one who 
will surely use it to deprive women of 
their chance to secure the ballot? 





L. 8. 
- eee. — 
RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION, 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Blackstone Hall, corner of 
Snow and Washington Streets, Providence, 
RK. L, on Thursday, October 2. Friends 
of the cause, throughout the State, are 
earnestly requested to attend. 

There will be three sessions, with a so- 
cial tea between the afternoon and eve- 
ning. The speakers engaged include Mrs. 
Lucy Stoneand Mrs. Sarah A. Underwood 
of Boston; Rey. Charles W. ‘'omlinson, of 
Pawtucket; Frederick A. Hinckley, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, and Rev. Henry W. 
Rugg, of Providence. 

ELIZABETH B. Cuace, President. 
Fanny P. PALMER, Secretary. 
_ oe —--- 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


All the railroads in the State will give re- 

duced rates to those who attend the State 

Woman Suffrage Convention at Buffalo, 

Oct. 8 and 9, if applied to at once through 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. 

55 Liberty St., N. Y. 

oe 


NEWTON SUFFRAGE DEBATE POSTPONED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Early inthis month many prominent citi- 
zens of Newton, advocates and opponents 
of woman suffrage, desiring a free and can- 
did discussion, invited Thomas Weston, Jr., 
Representative of Newton, and Henry B. 
Blackwell, of Boston, to debate the ques- 
tion in the City Hall, some evening during 
September. 
Mr. Blackwell cordially accepted the in- 
vitation, but Mr. Weston has declined it 
for the present, on the ground that his pro- 
fessional engagements during this month 
and next preclude his giving the necessary 
attention, but, if desired, will, later in the 
season, express his views on that or any 
other matter of public interest. 
West Newton, Mass. E.N. L. W. 
iceplitetietieiialliataii 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN HOLLAND. 


On the 20th of April last, a meeting was 
held by the Electors’ Society, **Burger- 
pligt” (the citizens duty), Amsterdam, at 
which, by exception, ladies were admitted. 
Dr. Prof.'l'. M. C. Asser opened the debate 
on “Revision of the Fundamental Law,” 
more especially in respect to the regulation 
of the voting capacity. As regards the 
voting capacity of women, Dr. Asser ex- 
plained why the majority of the State 
Committee for revision of the Fundamental 
Laws was in favor of leaving the Legisla- 
ture the power of according to women the 
vote for the municipal council, but to ex- 
clude them from the vote for the Second 
Chamber (the Dutch House of Commons). 

Amongst the opposers of Dr. Asser’s 
views was Miss Haighton, who pertinently 
declared she sincerely wished any revision 
not carrying in its banner *‘tabsolute vot- 
ing competency for women” might be in- 
definitely postponed, as she was convinced, 
and this conviction had the support of skil- 
ful lawyers, that under the present Funda- 
mental Law, total voting competency for 
women was to be had. She continued to 
explain that she wanted total voting com- 
petency for women, as well for thew- 
selves as for the State itself, as through 
the co-operation of women the prosperity 





of the State could only be enhanced. 





Dr. Asser replied that the way in which 
Miss Haighton pleaded her cause was cer- 
tainly the best argument in favor of her 
wishes, and that he personally had no ob- 
jections to the absolute voting competency 
of women.—English Women's Suffrage Jour- 


nal, 
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WOMEN VOTING IN MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., ) 
SEPT. 20, 1884. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An election for a school board was held 
in this beautiful and cultured little city 
last spring, and a remarkable election it 
was. It was the first time that women 
manifested any considerable interest at the 
polls, although they have been permitted 
to vote upon this issue for several years. 
The election came off at the Fireman’s 
Hall, a very tasteful building,—where a 
long counter had been placed in the main 
room,—and it was here that the polls were 
situated. 

Early in the morning the three sets of 
candidates, with their friends, were scour- 
ing the city in quest of supporters, and 
when the ladies would designate their 
choice, carriages were freely sent to con- 
vey them to the polls. ‘The Germans—op- 
posed to the 'lemperance ticket—were the 
shrewd originators of this gratuitous con- 
veyance movement, depending upon sup- 
port by the generous inducement of a ‘free 
ride.” But the other elements were not 
lax in foreseeing the result of this strate- 
gy, and immediately put every available 
vehicle in motion to stem the tide. The 
scene at the polls was thus reminiscent of 
a merry fair. As the carriages rolled up, 
the gentlemen would assist the ladies to 
alight, and then conduct them under the 
shelter of a sun-canvas, where they would 
await turn to deposit their votes. ‘The 
ladies were clad in their gayest colors ;—in 
fact, the excuse of many for withholding 
participation was, that they “hadn't time 
to dress ;’°—while the gentlemen were har- 
assed almost to importunity lest their nu- 
merous proffered attentions should fail of 
ready acceptance. 

The striking features, however, were the 
genuine respectability and order permeat- 
ing the entire proceedings—nothing offen- 
sive, in speech or manner being noticeable 
in the remotest particular. In truth, an 
examination later in the day revealed the 
amusing but astounding fact that not a 
single ‘“‘stump” of acigar or evidence of 
tobacco in any form could be discerned 
in front of the Hall where the election ov- 
eurred, During the four hours of ballot- 
ing. from ten till two o'clock, 1580 votes 
were cast,—a larger number than ever 
before,—and fully one-third of them by 
ladies. It is a curious fact, however, that 
the distinctively woman's ticket, having a 
lady and two gentlemen thereon, was de- 
feated, and principally by the women 
themselves. | should be stated, though, 
that the present board has a lady member 
upon it; and that the old board, just expir- 
ing, was re-elected by a large majority. 
The board are not salaried, but are en- 
trusted with large responsibilities. ‘They 
handle over $40,000 annually, beside hay- 
ing the appointment of all the public 
teachers in this educational centre. 

The active interest shown by the ladies 
in this contest was much remarked. By 
some it is evidenced as the early dawn of 
that golden era when intelligent women 
can give an emphatic expression to their 
views and rights; by others, it is argued 
as the beginning of continuous domestic 
strife and of family dissensions. Rk. FE. L. 
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SUFFRAGE BANQUET IN KOKOMO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A large number of the citizens of Koko- 
mo city and county, Indiana, are much in- 
terested in woman suffrage. The suffra- 
gists are advancing rapidly. They are 
gaining influenge and numbers largely in 
all parts of the county. Especially is this 
true in this chief centre of our population 
and the county seat, Kokomo. 

In this interest there was recently as- 
sembled in our city « very representative 
and significant gathering of the people, at 
the palatial home of Dr. Wilson. The oc- 
easion of the gathering was the meet- 
ing of the Kokomo Equal Suffrage Club. 
This club of intelligent and influential 
women, fifty in number, had planned a 
banquet of large proportions. Invitations 
were sent to their personal friends and the 
friend of the cause in the town and country, 
in response to which there came together 
a large assembly, consisting in about equal 
numbers of ladies and gentlemen. ‘The 
legal, medical, and clerical professions 
were liberally represented. The merchants, 
manufacturers, and others were represent- 
ed also. Maids and bachelors in their 
teens and out of them graced the oceasion. 
The make-up of the assembly was in every 
best sense representative of the intelli- 
gence, thought, and culture of the day. 

By-and-by, refreshments were served, 
and then the “flow of soul.” First came 
recitations rendered in superior style by 
Miss Ida M. Andrus, daughter of Dr. R. 


| of leadership in this respect. 








. 





Andrus, and Miss Carrie MeCune, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Mr. McCune, of Kokomo. The 
former described “How He Saved St. 
Michael's,” and the latter «The Bridge.” 
Both elicited, as was deserved, the highest 
praise. * 

Then came a paper, a selection from the 
general suffrage tract literature, read by 
Miss Andrus, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. ? 

It was earnest and convincing. Partici- 
pating in this debate were Judge Pollard, 
Dr. Kirk, Dr. Armstrong, A. F. Arm- 
strong, Dr. Andrews, Mr. Bell, Dr. Rich- 
mond, Judge Lindsay, Mr. Scofield, Dr. 
Cook, and others. Of- course arguinents 
were brief, but the better because they 
were short and to the point. 

‘The cause is winning victories steadily 
aud surely. The sutfrage movement ad- 
vances into strength and popularity among 
the people. Whenever systematic thought 
is once given to the subject, objections 
cease. This is the result prevalent in the 
whole land, as arule. ‘l'o-day our women 
are asking why they should not have full 
citizen privileges and powers even as the 
men have them, and none can answer sat- 
isfactorily. 

This Kokomo Suffrage banquet will 
have far-reaching and decisive results. It 
is expected that other entertainments of 
like character will be given at regular in- 
tervals, A GUEST. 

Kokomo, Ind., Sept. 16, 1884. 

_ oo — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


The work of the fall campaign in this 
city has begun in real earnest. ‘Thirteen 
of the New York Assemblymen voted 
against the bill to prohibit disfranchise- 
ment, and we are making active prepa- 
ratious for a canvass to preveut their re- 
nomination or election. ‘Che most bitter 
opponent of the woman suffrage cause in 
the last Assembly was Mr. Frederick B. 
House, of this city. He made several vio- 
lent speeches against the reform, and when 
the bill was introduced, contested it at 
every stage of its progress. We are tak- 
ing strong measures to prevent this young 
gentleman from misrepresenting in the 
next legislature the women of his dis- 
trict. 

That district lies on the west side of the 
city, south of 14th Street and west of 6th 
Avenue. Caledonia Hall, in the very heart 
of this quarter, on Horatio Street, near 8th 
Avenue, has been engaged for a meeting 
next Thursday evening, Sept. 25. Other 
meetings will be held in other districts, or 
addresses will be delivered before political 
clubs in the localities represented last win- 
ter by adverse votes. 

The first meeting of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Society will be held 
Thursday evening, Oct. 2, and at this 
meeting extensive arrangements will be 
made for the campaign. On the next day, 
Oct. 3, the writer intends to start on a tour 
through the western and northern portion 
of the State, speaking in the remaining 
counties that sent members of Assembly 
opposed to the bill. I enclose list of ap- 
pointments. 

One feels naturally a great diftidence in 
offering any advice to those in another 
State, as they generaily know their own 
affairs far better than any one else can. 
But I cannot help saying that I trust the 
women of Massachusetts will do their ut- 
most to defeat the Congressmen who voted 
against the appointment of a woman suf- 
frage committee, also against the State 
Representatives who voted against muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. The influence 
of women in politics is very great, if they 
choose to exert it. Already in this State 
the fruits of the recent canvass are begin- 
ning to be evident, as the news comes of 
the nominations in the Assethbly districts. 
Many of our opponents were not renomi- 
nated. Mr. Westfall, for instance, was de- 
feated in convention in Washington Co., 
last week. 

A leading Democratic politician said to 
me since my return to the city, that the 
true method for women to pursue was to 
make their influence felt in polities; that if 
men feared their political death would be 
the result of their opposition to the suf- 
frage, they would be slow to cast votes 
against it. This, he thought, was abso- 
lutely the only way to seeure success. 
He was quite surprised when I showed 
him to what extent this had already been 


done in our State. hw Ths Be 
— + oo- —_——— 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY WOMEN AT PRI- 


MARIES. 


Women are taking an active part in the 
primaries of Washiugton Territory. They 
not only vote in good numbers, but quite 
a number have already been elected meni- 
bers of the county conventions. 

Whitiian County claims the distinction 
We find this 
paragraph in an exchange: **The precinct 
ot Colfax has the honor of being the first 
in Washington Territory to elect womel 
delegates to represent it. The Republi- 


‘cans there last Saturday chose among 
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others, Mrs. James, Mrs Beach, and Mrs. 
frimble to represent them.” , 

The Republicans of West Vancouver 
precinet in Clarke County elected Dr. M. 
Ella Whipple, Mattie L. Gridley. Mrs. B. 
fF. Dennison, and Mrs. J. D. Gordon among 
their delegates. In East Vancouver sever- 
jl women were also chosen, but their 
games have not yet been furnished us. 

At the Republican primaries at Walla 
Walla, five tickets were in the field, and 
the women’s nominees were among the 
gumber. 

Miss C. M. White, of Fidalgo, President 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, has been elected a delegate to the 
skagit County Convention by the Repub- 
jicans of that precinct. 

The King County Republicans nominat- 
ed Mrs. Florence Chick for School Super- 
jintendent. 

Mrs. D. Forbes was nominated for Justice 
of the Peace at the Republican primary of 
Juanita. ‘he Seattle Mirror says the vote 
was upanimous. 

It will be noticed that all the above par- 
agraphs mention the Republicans. The 
Democrats of Washington are perhaps 
equally friendly to the claims of women, 
and we expect that they will also recog- 
nize the new voters. As yet they have 
held but one or two conventions. 

a ae 


WASHINGTON WOMEN IN POLITICS. 








Dr. M. Ella Whipple, of Vancouver, was 
nominated by the Clarke county Republi- 
eans for County School Superintendent 
and elected a delegate to the Territorial 
convention. Mrs. ‘Trimble, of Whitman 
county, is also a delegate to the same con- 
yention. 


Mrs. Susie McGrath acted as Secretary | 
of a Republican primary election at Ya- | 


kima. 

Mrs. J. H. Bauer was nominated for 
School Superintendent by the Republicans 
of Walla Walla. 

At the recent Republican primary elec- 
tion in Yakima City (says the Goldendale 
(iazette), twenty-nine of the best women 
in the town tuok part, Miss Katie Feuer- 
bach being secretary, and Mrs. Purdy Flint 
and Mrs. L. J. May being chosen delegates 
to the county convention. 

The woman suffragists (says the Seattle 
Chronicle) are fully determined that no one 
shall go to Olympia [the Legislature] 
whose position is at all doubtful on the 
rights of the new voters. 

‘The lady delegates to the Clarke County 
Republican Convention from East Vancou- 
ver were Mrs. John Jaggy, Mrs. C. N. 
Briggs, Mrs. Elizabeth Durgin, and Mrs. 
A. M. Brown. Mrs. E. Russell and Mrs. 
J. E. C. Durgin were delegates from Wash- 
ougal. 

The Republican Convention of Pierce 
County (Tacoma) gave women no recogni- 
tion, except to cast thirteen votes for Mrs. 
Z. N. MeCoy, who was a candidate for 
Representative, and who particularly 
urged that no one be nominated unless in 
sympathy with «oman suflrage. Whether 
or not her suecessful opponent, Mr. G. W. 
Byrd, is favorable, is not known by us at 
present. 

Mrs. Kate C. Eckler is the Dayton mem- 
ber of the Republican Central Committee 
of Columbia County. Dayton is probably 
the most populous precinct in the county. 

Four women were on the Republican 
primary tickets at Olympia, and one of 
them, Mrs. N.S. Porter, was elected. At 
Tumwater two women were chosen—Mrs. 
Ben Johns and Mrs. G. Burntriger. 

Women have taken a decided interest 
in primary elections throughout the 'Terri- 
tory, there being few precincts in which 
no votes were cast by them. 

The Republican Central Committee of 
King County (Seattle) comprises Mrs. 
Florence Phillips, Mrs. M. Thomas, Mrs. 
Florence Chick, and four gentlemen. 

The Democrats of Lake View precinct 
elected Mrs. A. J. Frost a delegate to the 
Pierce county convention. 

oo 


MARY CLEMMER HUDSON. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
It seems almost ungrateful to character- 


ize any word of Col. Higginson’s as an er- | 


ror or an injustice, when one recalls the 
true and fine chivalry that characterizes 
his entire life. 


But Lam sure that he could | 


not personally have known Mrs. Mary | 


Clemmer Hudson, or he would never have 
referred to her, in a general way, classed 
With Mrs. Swisshelm, as if the two were 
representative of one type. Of the latter 
one does not fail to pereeive that she had 
sterling quatities, even in perceiving that 
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of political letters from Washington, ex- 
tending over twenty of the most eventful 
years of the republic, perhaps we all feel 
that the truest word spoken of them has 
been that of Miss Phelps, who says: **She 
may not always have been right, but she 
was always after the right.” A man who 
was a statesman and a voter, in writing 
letters from the nation’s capital for so 
long a space of time, would doubtless com- 
mit more or less error; that a woman who 
was neither should sometimes be wrong in 
judgment is inevitable. Certainly one 
must agree with Col. Higginson that di- 
rectly responsible influence—the responsi- 
bility of the ballot—gives the strongest 
anchorage of conviction and of conscience ; 
yet that Mary Clemmer was deeply con- 
scientious in her work of interpreting po- 
litical life and character, those know best 
who best know her and her work. 

It was always an anomaly to me thata 
woman who gave so much attention and 
thought and interest to political life should 
not have been an active advocate of wom- 
an suffrage. But yet it must be remei- 
bered that her secial environment was of 
the most conservative type, and that she 
was in and of the most elegant circles of 
social life in Washington. While she was 
sympathetic with reforms, and liberal in her 
judgments, she was not attracted toward 
many of the reforms with whose purposes 
and principles she was yet in accord. She 
was eminently social and home-loving, 
‘ind her literature was the note of her life. 
And so, it was usually the literature of 
politics that appealed to her for expres- 
sion—character-sketches, analysis of mo- 
tives, the pictures of events, rather than 
the discussion of the elementary princi- 
ples on which these events were based. 
Yet no dilettante was Mary Clemmer. 
Earnest, studious, sincere, faithful, serene 
and sweet, she pursued her onward way. 
Her life was lurgely inclusive, and her cir- 
cle of friends and interests was always 
varied and eclectic in selection. Miss 
Phelps, whese own spiritual insight goes 
straight as light to the real nature of Mary 
Clemmer, truly says of her: 

She may have been liable to an over- 
intense judgment now and then, like all 
ardent natures; but she judged under the 
pressure of ideals which never lowered 
those of her readers, which never lowered 
her calling, which never lowered her work. 
She aimed to purify, rather than to please. 
She never manceuvered. She did not 
dodge; she did not coquet. No one who 
read her letters from Washington, week 
by week and year by year, could have 
helped feeling that this woman meant to 
do the womanly thing by the public weal, 
not the timid thing, not the time-serving 
thing, not the slippery thing, but the 
straightforward, brave, uplifting thing. 

One might find qualities for sincere ad- 
miration in some outré platform lecturer— 
if there were any such (I speak from tradi- 
tion rather than any personal knowledge), 
but surely we would not class our elegant 
Mrs. Howe with such an one, as if the two 
were of one type. Just as great is the in- 
justice of associating Mrs. Clemmer Hud- 
son and Mrs. Swisshelm. 

As } write, a picture comes before me. 
It is a late winter afternoon in Washington, 
and Mrs. Clemmer, in her beautiful home 
on Capitol Hill, is receiving friends. In 
one corner I see the venerable historian, 
Mr. Bancroft; here is a group of Cabinet 
ladies, there a noted judge, a distinguished 
novelist, and a poet who is a guest in 
the city. The parlors are full of guests 
coming and going. 

Ever present, ever attentive, ever grace- 
ful, I see the hostess, fair in her trailing 
blue dress, and the knot of roses on her 
breast, and the smile on the sweet face; 
and I think of the woman who went, 
young, friendless, and alone, to Washing- 
ton, and of the beautiful life she has cre- 
ated. It was in this symmetry of elegant 
and cultivated social life that one truly 
saw Mary Clemmer. 

LILIAN WHITING. 

Hotel Vendome, Sept. 19, 1884. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman’s Congress will meet in 
Baltimore, Oct. 29, 30, 31. 

William Wells Brown, a well-known col- 
ored citizen of Boston, will take the field 
for St. John and Daniel. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond have just completed a very success- 


| ful series of suffrage meetings on the ape. 


The Women’s Educational and Industri- 
ai Union announces that the Protective 


| Department for the hearing of claims is 


the influence of these was largely neutral- | 


ized by certain eecentric and outré quali- 
ties which I do not wish to dwell upon or 
emphasize. But when I remember the 
elegant, cultured, and lovely womanhood 
of Mary Clemmer, I feel, as do others of 
her nearer circle of friends, that Col. Hig- 
ginson’s rather off-hand reference is one 
singularly at variance with his usual accu- 
Tracy and felicity of expression. 

Regarding Mrs. Clemmer’s Jong series 





now open at 74 Boylston Street. 


Mr. Arthur P. Ford is arranging suf- 
frage meetings for Bristol County. Miss 
Matilda Hindman, Rev. Annie H. Shaw. 
Miss Pond, and Miss Ida M. Buxton are to 
fill the appointments. 


Mrs. Ellen Ekin Starrett, of the ed- 
itorial staff of the Chicago Weekly Maga- 
zine, has accepted the position of principal 
of the Highland Hall College, at Highland 
Park. 





Rey. Clara M. Bisbee’s “Society of Ethi- 
cal Culture” begins its sessions at Unity 
Church vestry, Sunday, the 28th inst., at 
3 P.M. All interested are invited. 


The Industrial Department of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Street, is now open, and the com- 
mittee are now prepared to receive con- 
signments of food, useful and fancy arti- 
cles, etc., at the usual hours. 


An endowment has been offered by Mrs. 
Almira 'T. Metcalf, of Providence, R. L., 
to Brown University, on condition that 
the university shall establish on the thir- 
teen acres an astronomical observatory 
and botanical garden. 

The women of Nebraska held a meeting 
at Lincoln to perfect an organization and 
make plans for a share in the New Orleans 
Centennial Exposition. ‘They acted on an 
invitation extended by the women of New 
Orleans. 

The friends of Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage will sympathize with her in her be- 
reavement by the death of her husband. 
He died at his home in Fayetteville. N. Y. 
He was one of the oldest residents and 
business men of that village, and highly 
respected. Mrs. Gage, three daughters, 
and a son survive him. 

The University of London has recently, 
for the first time, given the title of Doctor 
and Mister of Arts to a lady. Several 
hundred women are already matriculated, 
and last year 120 entered the examinations. 
Fifty were created **Bachelors of Art,” 
eight ‘‘Bachelors of Science,” and three 
‘Bachelors of Medicine.” Now one has 
secured the doctor's degree. 


Sixteen Pullman cars went out of Bos- 
ton full of delegates to the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches assembled for its eleventh bien- 
nial session, at Saratoga. The delegates 
numbered about sixteen hundred, and 
every seat in the spacious Methodist 
church, where the conference is held, was 
occupied. Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston, presided. 

Of Colonel T. W. Higginson’s little 
daughter it is told that she recently cele- 
brated her third birthday anniversary. 
The festivities of the occasion greatly de- 
lighted the soul of the wee maiden, who 
evidently thought a birthday was some- 
thing to be kept when once found, for 
when on the following morning she woke 
to find the world once more running in its 
everyday grooves, she looked all about 
and then cried out, “QO mamma, where is 
my birthday ?” 

Mrs. Rebecca Moore, of England, who 
was to have met some old abolitionists last 
week, sent a telegram from Monadnock, 
where she was at that time with Mrs. Ab- 
by Hutchinson Patten. She has been 
spending a few days 1n this city this week, 
with the youngest son of Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, at the old Garrison homestead. <A 
few friends have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing her. She was a warm friend of Mr. 
Garrison, and true to the anti-slavery cause 
in its most trying time, and hence is doub- 
ly welcome. 

Smith College has re-opened propitiously 
this year, with an entering class of eighty 
members and between three and four hun- 
dred students in all departments. ‘lhe 
number of students being much larger 
than ever before, much confusion existed 
for the first few days on account of insuf- 
ficient dormitory accommodations. ‘The 
different cottages on the campus in which 
students are boarded upon the famous 
“cottage system,” were filled in every de- 
partment, and the boarding-houses outside 
of the grounds were almost as well occu- 
pied, so that the College Committee were 
much harassed in arranging accommoda- 
tions for the new class. , The need of a 
new cottage was keenly realized. 
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WITHOUT 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
R : P P| i G. Price List Sent Free. 
THE 


RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
is evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PREs- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








CARPETS! 





SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at......-....... éeses 


eee eee ee eee eee eer re ere ee 


$1.75 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at...-----secccceees 


eee eeeeeeee eee eee eee eee rere 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at................. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at-------------..+..- 75c. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at-.. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 





a waist. 


JOURNAL. 
Prices. 


Patented, 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........-.-+++. 
7 ‘ . 


Soft 
* Boned.. 
Soft.... e 
Children’s and Infants’.....scececceccsceceeee 


* Whole 
Misses’ _“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 











EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Sott Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow - 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfegly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THE Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us iu inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets ist Mo. Ist, 1884.......... beadeure 


LAWDAMIGleS 00 cccpecccccccccscccccccccocscoss ° 


Surplus, Including Capital.........+....+ 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


1a WOMEN 


Ore ee CeCe CSE SOI SSeS Tere r ere 


jacusanandbedesitiies sseasiua $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 
$1,906,862 88 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . ° ° 


BOSTON. 





WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS 


ARTISTIC IN DESIGN, 
DURABLE IN WEAR, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


John H. Pray, Sons’Co 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


558 and 560 Washington St. 





For September, October, November. 


We are offering in our Ready-Made Clothing Depart- 
ment a choice line of 


LIGHT-WEIGHT OVERCOATS, 


Suitable for the Autumn Months. 


These garments are made under the most careful su- 
pervision, in our own workshops, are perfect 
with regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefully 
trimmed, and are not to be distinguished from gar- 
ments made to measure, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 











SILK PLUSH. 


A lot of Silk Plash, new colors, for Mantle 
Scarfs, Screens, Interior Decoration and 
Upholstering, at 


$2.50 per yard. 
COLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington St., 


Second stairs south of New Adams House, 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 


: The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
ee garments are made from ribbed 


fabrics of all Wool, in White 


and Scarlet; from Wool and 









Cotton. 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmanship and unusual du- 
cability. 

Descriptive Circular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine “Alpha” gar 
ment can be precured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN T’. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 





Cotton, mixed, and from all 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or seld on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe's Wharves 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 
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THE DEATH OF LOVE. 





BY W. DE WITT WALLACE. 





Love lay dying, racked by fevera, 
Fevers sprung from poironed arrows 
Shot by faithless lover's hand. 


Years have flown and love is grey, 

Still he’s dying, dying, dying, 

Praying for sweet death to come. 

In vain he waite, his doom is fixed, 

Love's death is this: he cannot die. 
- — 2ee- 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


D. ROBERTS. 





BY Cc. 





This windy, bright September afternoon, 
My heart is wide awake, yet full of dreams. 
The air, alive with hushed confusion, teems 
With scent of grain fields, and a mystic rune, 
Foreboding of the fall of Summer soon, 
Keeps swelling and subsiding; till there seems, 
O’er all the world of valieys, hills and streams, 
Only the wind’s inexplicable tune. 


My heart is full of dreams, yet wide awake. 
I lie and watch the topmust tossing boughs 
Of tall clms, pale against the vaulted blue; 
But even now some yellowing branches shake, 
Some hue of death the living green endows— 
If beauty flies, fain would I vanish too! 
Longman’s Magazine. 
— ae ae 


REST. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Weep not when I am dead, dear friend, 
Sweetheart, grieve not when I lie low; 

While o’er my clay your soft eyes bend, 
Remember it was good to go. 

When low you press the violét sod, 
Whose purple tears enstain my breast, 

Beloved, think I sleep in God, 
Remember, such alone are blest. 


The perfect silence will be dear, 

How dear the chance of painless rest; 
And on, beyond all pain or fear, 

The perfect waking will be best. 
How dim this distant day will seem, 

How far the grief we suffer here! 
This life the mirage of a dream, 

Merged to morning, calm and clear, 
eee | 


COMPENSATION. 








‘The truest words we ever speak 
Are words of cheer. 

Life has its shade, its valleys deep ; 

But round our feet the shadows creep, 
To prove the sunlight near. 

Between the hills those valleys sleep— 
The sun-crowned hills! 

And dow? their sides will those who seek 

With hopeful spirit, brave though meek, 
Find gently, flowing rills, 


For every cloud, a silver light; 

God wills it so. ‘ 
For every vale, a shining height; 
A glorious morn for every night; 

And birth for labor’s throe. 
For snow’s white wing, a verdant field; 

A gain for loss; 
For buried seed, the harvest yield; 
For pain, a strength, a joy revealed, 

A crown for every cross. 

—Christian Register. 

oe 


IN QUIET DAYS. 





BY CARL SPENCE Rj. 





The dying year grows strangely mild; 
Now in the hazy autumn weather, 
My heart is like a happy child, 
And life and I, friends reconciled, 
Go over the hills together. 


My peaceful days run sweet and atill 
As waters slipping over sand, 

Secking the shadows of free will 

To gather tender lights and fill 
Day’s over-lavish hand. 


The summer wood with music rings, 
The singer's is a troubled breast; 

T am no more the bird that sings, 

But that which broods with folded wings 
Upon its quiet nest. 


O fairest month of all the year! 

O sweetest days in life! They meet; 
Within, without, is autumn cheer, 
September there, September here, 

So tranquil and so sweet. 





Oft have I watched all night with grief, 
All night with joy,—and which is best? 
Ah, both were sharp and both were brief, 
My heart was like a wind-blown leaf, 
IT give them both for rest. 


Fair quiet, close to Joy allied, 
But loving shadier walks to keep, 
By day is ever at my side; 
And all night long with me abide 
Peace and her sister Sleep. 





a 
IN SPITE OF AUNT MAROIA. 


BY ELEANOR PUTNAM. 


“Tf you do,” said Aunt Marcia, ‘‘I will 
disown you. I will never recognize you 
as my niece again, never!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t look at me, Mar- 
cia,” said poor mamma, wiping her eyes, 
‘as if it were my fault. I’m sure I’ve 
frowned on it from the very first, the 
girls all know I have.” 

Again mamma wiped her eyes and look- 
ed out, through the rain-splashed window, 
on the dismal lawninits March dress of 
mud and snow. Aunt Marcia folded back 
the skirt of her purple silk gown, and put 
her feet on the fender bar. 

“As for you, Rejoice,” she said, “I am 
deeply. wholly, and unutterably disap- 
pointed in you; you have no appreciation 
of what is due to your position; you area 
disgrace to the name of Witherspoon.” 

My pretty sister Rejoice, whose home 
name is “Joy,” turned from the fire and 
looked at Aunt Marcia. 

“If you will just listen a minute,” she 
said, respectfully, but quite firmly, ‘I 





think perhaps I can make you understand 
things better.” 

Aunt Marcia set her marabout plume 
trembling by a toss of the head which 
said plainly, **You won't persuade me;” 
but as the lips said nothing, Joy began :— 

‘First of all, dear father died; that was 
the most terrible thing that could happen 
to us.” 

Mother began to cry very softly, and 
Joy made haste to go on. 

“Then we found that instead of being 
rich we were poor; that we must give up 
everything but mamma's little fortune, 
and must live the year round in the old 
house in Hillsborough”-— 

“Which is mortgaged over your very 
heads to Peter Dryden,” interrupted Aunt 
Marcia. 

“Yes,” assented Joy, ‘I was coming to 
that.” 

**Now,” said Aunt Marcia, in her most 
managing tones, “your mother’s fortune 
is enough to almost live on.” 

‘But I'd rather die and done with it, 
than to almost live,” said Maud, dismally. 
“If I thought I should never have any 
more nice dresses or satin boots, or Ger- 
mans or symphony concerts, [I should 
just want to give up.” 

“Spoken like a lady and a Witherspoon,” 
said Aunt Marcia. ‘You have at least re- 
fined instincts, Maud.” 

And again she set her plumes trembling, 
but this time with approval. 

Joy pressed her lips together and look 
ed into the fire without speaking. 

‘It is no use,” pursued Aunt Marcia, 
**for you to ask any favors of Peter Dry- 
den. He is a small-souled, purse-proud. 
blue-nosed old miser.” 

‘tHe sent Mary Ann’s mother a load of 
coal last winter,” said I. 

‘**He wears patched boots,” said Maud, 
‘sand he is so very rich, he might give us 
the mortgage outright if he chose. A 
thousand dollars is nothing to him.” 

“He gave all the children of St, John’s 
Mission a day down the harbor last suim- 
mer,” said Joy. 

“Tf don’t want to speak against him,” 
said mamma, **but they say he is so mean 
that he never eats meat, and you know he 
would not lift a tinger to keep Arthur Sils- 
bee’s horses from being sold for debts, 
and they his own cousins by marriage.” 
“Who? ‘The horses?” said Joy, saucily. 
and then took mamma’s hand and kissed 
it, by way of apology. 

‘*He will foreclose as sure as my name is 
Marcia Witherspoon,” said aunt. ‘You 
might borrow the money somewhere, 
perhaps. As for me, you know I have no 
ready money, but I have offered to take 
Maud to Newport.” 

“I think we might take a flat,” said 
Maud, tearfully. 

‘*We should all be flats if we did,” said 
I, ‘when we have a good home here; be- 
sides, father especially asked us not to seil 
the house.” 

‘But if you must work,” said Aunt Mar- 
cia, going back to the beginning of our 
conversation, ‘‘why not choose something 
decent and lady-like? Anything but this 
low, vulgar employment. ‘Tu cook fora 
living! To keep a shop—oh, it is terrible!” 
‘It is, indeed,” said mamma, helplessly. 
“Joy always had low instincts from a 
child. She would always play at cooking, 
and at ironing her doll’s clothes, instead 
of dressing up and pretending to pay visits 
as Maud used.” 

‘*Well, I’m sure,” said Joy, ‘*I’m sorry 
you all feel so bad about it, because we 
must earn some money, and cooking is the 
only thing I have the least talent for. I 
don’t wish to boast, but | did do well at 
the cooking class.” 

Aunt Marcia sniffed. 

‘A fashionable cooking class! A great 
experience upon which to base sugh a ven- 
ture as this! Why, child, you know ab- 
solutely nothing of real, practical cook- 
ing.” 

“Oh, but 1 do, though.” cried Joy, 
eagerly. ‘Just ask Mary Ann. I’ve been 
thinking this over all winter, and she has 
helped me. I’ve made all the bread we’ve 
had for two months, so you see I am really 
capable.” 

“Joy, you’re a jewel,” said I, pulling to 
pieces the clay copy I was making of 
mamma’s exquisite Sleeping Peri. ‘I'll be 
your right-hand man. I'd rather make 
good bread than bad statuary any day.” 
Joy came and kissed me. 

“You are the jewel yourself,” she said. 
‘*We’ll make a fortune with French rolls, 
and you shall go to Italy and become the 
greatest sculptor of the age!” 

**Well,” said Aunt Marcia, rising, “I’ve 
done my best, and no one can say I haven't. 
You are a stiff-necked, obstinate girl, and 
I wash my hands of you. Helena, I shall 
be glad to see you and Maud at my house 
whenever you come to town.” 

With this Aunt Marcia rustled stiffly out 
to her carriage and drove away. 

‘*There!”’ said Maud. ‘*Now you’ve done 
it, Joy Witherspoon, and I hope you're 
satisfied.” 

Joy went and kissed mamma, but she 





did not answer Maud. 
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“Come, Nan,” she said, “let us go and 
see our future kingdom.” 

Our “future kingdom” was a building 
which father built, in imitation of the 
Southern fashion of detached kitchens; 
but our servants would never use it, and it 
had been closed for a number of years. 
There were two rooms divided by a hall, 
running directly through, with a door on 
our garden and another on the public lane 
which ran behind our house. 

**Now, here,” said Joy, flying about, *‘is 





the kitchen; and here, just across the hall, 
will be the little shop. I'll be chief cook 
aud bottle-washer, and you. Nan, shall be 
shop-woman, because you've such a good 
head for figures. Now see here,” Joy rat- 
tled on, taking a seat on a kitchen table, 
‘I’ve written out some little cards asking 
for patronage, which we'll send around to 
all the ladies; and here, in this book, only 
see how many have promised to be regu- 
lar customers! Instead of sending to town 
for their fancy cooking, they will employ 
me. Isn’t it lucky for us, Nan, dear, that 
Hillsborough is a collection of country 
seats, and the ladies will be always giving 
picnics and kettledrums and lawn tennis 
teas; and they are all so good to me, Nan, 
you can’t think!” 

Joy took me suddenly round the waist 
and whirled me wildly about the kitchen, 
her black eyes shining with tears and 
lunghter. 

“Phere!” she said, when we stopped 
quite out of breath, *‘whatever we are, let 
us be dignified. Come into the house 
while I tell poor Mary Ann that we can 
not afford to keep her any longer. Little 
Jennie Snow will do very well, and she 
only charges two dollars a week.” 

Monday we had our garden house 
scrubbed till it fairly shone, and Mary 
Ann came bringing out a store of cooking 
dishes. 

**Shure,” she said heartily, ‘it’s all as 
nate as an eggshill just, and if “‘twasn‘t for 
me mother and the childer, its staying 
meeself I'd be, to help yez. Shure ye’vea 
turn of the wrist in fancy cakes that bates 
me entirely, and I wish ye good luck for a 
brave young leddy as ye are, Miss Joy.” 

Mamma couldn't bear to come out and 
inspect our kitchen, but Maud came, hold- 
ing up her gown as if she were in a coal 
shed, instead of a kitchen as ‘nate as an 
eggshill.” 

“Oh, what would Mrs. Faulkner say,” 
she moaned, *tand Ethel Motte and all our 
set 2” 

‘Tuesday morning who should come in 
but Mrs. Faulkner herself, smiling as rosy 
as a flower. She announced that she had 
come to help us make out a seale of prices 
for our goods. We thought she made 
them abominably high, but she said she 
had consulted with other ladies, and they 
had all agreed as to what was proper. 

And so the next day we really opened 
our little shop, and I wish to say right 
here that, in spite of Maud's predictions, 
there were not half-a-dozen people of 
all those we had known who were not 


just as pleasant and gracious that spring 


and summer as they had ever been. And 
as Joy says, as for those who despise us 
for what we have done, let them go; they 
never were worthy of the noble name of 
friends, and it is well we know the false 
from the true. 

Of course, among our customers were 
some queer people, and we had to work 
hard to try and please them all. There 
was old Miss Ellis, who wanted Smyrna 
currauts in her bread; and Mrs. Desmond, 
who would buy*only heart-shaped pound- 
cakes; and the Hartleys, who always se- 
lected their cream-cakes themselves, and 
would: have them only of a certain size; 
but the oddest person of all was Peter 
Dryden. 

It was a blazing day in June, and I was 
busy making my accounts. Joy had 
brought in a tray of little puffs, and stood 
giving each its spoonful of ruby jam before 
she sent them upto Mrs. Faulkner's lunch 
party. We heard a cane tapping on the 

valk; a shadow darkened the door, and 
there, if you please, stood Peter Dryden 
himself—a queer little old man, in a snuff- 
brown suit, a wide-brimmed hat, badly 
mended shoes, and a bunch of pansies in 
his button-hole. He stood a moment look- 
ing about in silence, and, though it may 
sound boastful, I must say there could not 
be much fault found with our little shop. 
It was clean and cool, with the shadow of 
the grape leaves flickering over the white 
floor, and a big blue-and-white pot of roses 
on the window-sill. 

‘*Well,” said he, in his dry, sharp voice. 
“Got anything in this shop of yours that’s 
fit to eat?” 

It was neither wise nor polite, but I 
spoke without thinking, and said: 

‘*We have nothing in the shop which is 
not fit to eat.” 

“Yes, you have,” said he, pointing at the 
little show-case with his cane. *‘‘You’ve 
got gim-cracks and fol-de-rols that are un- 
fit for any Christian to eat. Tarts and 
cakes, I hate ’*em. I wish they were all in 
the Red Sea. Ugh! Abominable abomina- 





tions! Got any plain rolls?” 
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“Yes, sir,” said Joy. 

**Do you ever let customers eat here?” 

“We never have, but we can.” 

“Then bring me three rolls and a glass 
of milk.” 

Joy tripped out and in again with a tray 
on which were three iiny rolls and a glass 
of milk, with ice tinkling pleasantly 
against the sides. Peter Dryden looked at 
Joy as she put his luach before him. She 
wore a big brown linen apron, and her 
curls were tucked away under a cap. 

“I saw you once, young woman,” he 
said. “It was a winter’s day, and you 
wore a velvet gown and costly furs; you 
were driving two gray horses, and your 
father sat beside you. He looked proud 
of vou.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joy, uncertain just what 
to say, yet she had to blink to keep the 
tears from coming. ‘*We used to take 
turns, Nanand I, in driving papa down to 
the office mornings. How proud we were 
of him, and he of us, poor papa!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Peter Dryden, “he 
looked proud of youth: n. How would he 
look if he could see you now? Wouldn't he 
be ashamed of his daughter, the cook?” 

Joy threw back her head like a queen. 

“No,” she said. **Papa does see us. 
He knows what we are d ing, and loves 
us and is proud of us, as we should have 
loved and honored him just the same if 
he had been a rag-picker in the streets of 
Boston.” 

Joy's cheeks were very pink, and her 
black eyes shone like stars; she looked 
like an empress, as she walked off with her 
empty tray. 

The old miser only said ‘*Hum,” and ate 
his lunch in silence. When he finished he 
rose and went out of the shop; then he put 
his head in at the open window, his face 
looking older and dryer than ever above 
the pot of fresh pink roses. 

“Charge it to P. Dryden,’ 
off he went. 

After that he used to come in every noon 
on his way from the station. He would 
not let me wait on him, but always said: 
‘ro tell the black-eyed girl to bring my 
lunch.” He always had the same, three 
rolls and a glass of milk; and he always 
left the shop, put his head in at the win- 
dow, and said, **Charge it to P. Dryden.” 

Maud said she’d no doubt he’d refuse to 
pay when we sent in our bill, but Joy said 
that, though miserly and eccentric, every- 
body said he was rigidly honest, and we 
had faith and let the bill run. 

Now I don’t pretend that our summer 
was a play-day, and that cooking and 
shop-keeping were pure fun. 

We did not have all pleasant days, by 
any means. Mamma was lonely without 
Maud, who wasin Newport. Aunt Marcia 
wrote disagreeable letters full of solemn 
warning, and our new servant objected to 
such a young mistress as Joy, and neg- 
lected her work sometimes Joy lost flesh, 
and [ had dizzy headachés, some dazzling 
days. But then, as Joy told mamma, she 
had often lost flesh from too much party- 
going; and I often had worse headaches 
in the studio, fussing over my clay models; 
and now, at any rate, we were doing some- 
thing worth while. We were really mak- 
ing money. Of course we knew it was all 
because everybody was so kind, but we 
had really amade enough to help us com- 
fortably through the winter, and to pay 
the interest on our mortgage, so that Peter 
Dryden could not foreclose. 

One day when we were busy as bees, 
making all sorts of pretty cakes for a chil- 
dren’s party at Mrs. Hammerton’s, the 
gate clicked and in tripped Ethel Motte. 
She was in the simplest gray linen gown 
and had a basket of grapes and flowers for 
mamma, 

‘**I’ve come to help you cook,” she said 
cheerfully ; at which we had to laugh, for 
Ethel was notoriously unfortunate when 
we all went to cooking-class together, and 
always forgot the mo-t important ingre- 
dient in every rule she tried. She went in 
to chat awhile with mamma. and to give 
her the grapes, then she came out to stay 
with us. 

“Papa is going to call for me on his way 
up to dinner.” she said, *‘so you’ve got to 
let me stay all day.” 

She read some notes to us from some of 
the girls, and then demanded that we 
should let her help. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Joy, ‘‘you may 
shape these rolls, Ethel.” 

“IT can’t spoil ‘em, can 1?” asked Ethel, 
anxigusly. 

“No,” said Joy, *notif you try all night. 
See, vou cut one out, so—double it over, 
so—give it a wee little touch of butter on 
the edge, so--and tuck it into the pan to 
rise, so—there !” 

“Oh, let me try!” cried Ethel, joyously, 
tucking up her sleeves. “Oh, Joy, what 
white, springy dough! Oh, I never can 
make such small, cozy little rolls as yours, 
mine look so fat. Oh, Nan, isn't it like 
modelling. I wonder if Italy will be any 
better fun than this; oh, dear”— 

Ethel broke off suddenly. The dear girl 
had not meant to remind me of the time 
when papa had promised that I should 


, 


said he, and 


” 


go to Italy with the Mottes. to study 
sculpturing with Ethel. Joy ‘hastened to 
putin a word, and Ethei began again to 
make fun of her rolls, and the rest of the 
day was as gay and pleasant as when, ip 
old times, in the house on Newbury Street, 
Ethel used to run over to spend the day 
with us, in eina-painting and crewe| 
work, 

Summer passed and the lovely autumn; 
and Hillsborough people closed their 
houses and went back to tewn; and Maud 
came back from Newport. with ‘avender 
satin ribbons on her black silk gown, and 
Joy and I tidied our little shop and kiteh, 
en, and then shut and locked it for the 
winter. 

And then at last the holiday season 
came. We had feared it much for mamma, 
Joy and I, for it was on Christmas day 
that poor papa had the stroke which was 
the beginning of his illness. 

So on Christmas morning we tried to 
make the breakfast-table specially bright 
and pretty, that mamma might at least 
begin the day with pleasant thoughts. The 
fire burned gaily, and the sunlight danced 
iv over the round table, with its old-fash- 
ioned blue china and silver; the fragrant 
coffee steamed, and under a snowy nap- 
kin some of Joy's best rolls were keeping 
warm; ona pretty glass dish was a comb 
of golden honey, a Christmas gift from 
Mary Ann, whose mother kept bees. 

While we were waiting for the others, 
Joy ran out to brush the snow from the 
steps, and [ made mammia’s slice of toast 
and picked some white chrysanthemums 
for the table. 

Joy came in with her eyes shining and 
her cheeks glowing, from the keen, cold 
air. 

“Only think, Nan,” she said, * Jimmy 
Dunlap has brought our letters, and he said 
he wus going to be our postman all winter 
if we'd let him. Virtue is its own reward, 
Nan. ‘This is his return for all those stale 
cakes we gave him last summer, as he 
went by to school. Merry Christmas, 
mamma.” 

Mamma came in with her black gown 
sweeping softly behind her, the morning 
sunshine fallimg on her yellow hair. Ina 
moment Maud followed, yawning and sbiy- 
ering, and we all sat down to breakfast. 

“A package for you, Maud,” said Joy, 
distributing her mail. ‘*A letter apiece for 
mamma and Nan, and a yellow envelope 
for me. Oh, L hope it isn’t a bill.” 

**Mine is the lovely set of pearl and tur- 
quoise I admired in Bigelow & Kennard’s,” 
said Maud, complacently. “Of course | 
cannot wear them while I am in black, but 
next year Tecan. How kind Aunt Marcia 
is! 

“Yes,” said mamma, ‘she is kind. She 
has invited you and me, Maud, to her 
house to spend the holiday week. Why, 
Nannie, child whatis it? You are erying !” 

“T can not help it.* said I; “it is only 
for gladness, and because I don't deserve 
such gladness. I never would go «and 
leave you, Joy, if I didn’t feel sure I had 
some talent. Mrs. Motte has asked me to 
go to Italy and study sculpturing with 
Ethel. It’s too good to be true; but won't 
I just work!” 

**You may all see mine,” said Joy, ina 
queer, quivering voice. She threw two 
papers down, and then, without warning, 
began to cry, my strong, brave sister Joy. 

We all bent to read the papers. The 
first was our mortgage—cancelled; the 
second, the following lines, in a crabbed, 
odd hand-writing :— 


December 24, 18—. 
Peter Dryden, 
To Rejoice Witherspoon, Dr. 


To French rolls, from June 9 to Oct. 30, $500 
To fresh milk, from Jane 9 to Oct. 30, 500 
$1,000 


Received payment, 





Please receipt and oblige, 
Peter DryDen. 


—Selected. 
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FASTENED BEHIND. 


Many years ago, an “acute observer” 
said that women must always remain in 
subjection, because they were so helpless; 
and of this helplessness the proof was that 
their dresses, like those of children, were 
always fastened behind. ‘They could not 
fasten them themselves, and so some one 
must do itfor them. ‘The rich gentle- 
woman had her Abigail; the poor gir! said 
plaintively to her companion: Oh, please, 
won't you fasten me?” 

The subjection is apparently departing, 
since our ‘acute observer's” proof of it is 
gone. For a period which includes the 
recollection of all young, or even middle- 
aged men, ladies’ dresses hive been fas- 
tened in front; and they have been able, 
should it so please them, to dress them- 
selves. Through all the manifold, and 
apparently fantastic, vagaries of fashion, 
this new principle has been adhered to; 
and it points to a change in the attitude of 
mind of the wearers which is hardly less 
than revolutionary.. The flying straw 
portends the advancing hurricane. The 





terrified courtier exclaimed that the Freneh 
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ETER DRYDEN. 
—Selected. 
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monarchy was lost, because a deputy en- 
tered the presence of Louis the XVI. with 
ribbons on his shoes instead of buckles; 
and the prevision was verified. 

The significance of the front row of but- 
tons on which the sunlight flashes as a 
fair form glides by, is not in the fact that 
a woman can at last do for herself what 
men have been doing for themselves ever 
since the buff jerkin replaced the coat of 
mail, but in the still more tremendous fact 
that the poor girl, who, in her humble gar- 
ret, adjusts her bit of looking-glass and 
decks her pretty form for the admiration 
of Tom, Dick, or Harry, is at last, so far 
as real comfort and convenience goes, on 
a level with the rich lady, whose French 
maid, in the jauntiest of caps, stands be- 
side her while she also fastens her clothes 
herself 


Superficial thinkers may deem this 
change trivial or insignificant. But this 


is far from being the case. It is a token, 
or exponent, of still greater changes to 
come. To be independent in one thing 
leads us to be independent in many, and 
perhaps, finally, in all things. Already 
women are beginning to vote, if not in 
Manhattan, in another island close by; 
and, as our correspondent at Seattle told 
our readers on Friday, in far distant Wash- 
ington ‘Territory. Had the sex continued 
to fasten their dresses behind, this step 
forward might, perhaps, have been put off 
for another generation. — Parke Godwin 
in Commercial Advertiser. 


coe —— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mormons are especially bitter against 
the present Republican candidate for the 
presidency, because he has been very out- 
spoken in denouncing the ‘twin relic of 
barbarism.” 

The’ Needham Library has just received 
through the liberality of Rev. 8. W. Bush 
a donation of 300 volumes of choice litera- 
ture. This will make the total number 
about 1,150. . 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Scudder, of Chi- 
cago, for many years a missionary in In- 
dia, says that ‘for unmixed wickedness 
and utter moral depravity no city of Asia 
can equal Chicago or New York.” 

Editor Grimke, of the Hub, has been ap- 
pointed by Chief-Director Bruce, Honora- 
ry Commissioner for the State of Massa- 
chusetts of the department of colored ex- 
hibits of the World’s Exposition, to be 
held at New Orleans next December. 


The area of the British Empire is esti- 
mated at ten millions of square miles, or 
one-fifth of the habitable globe, with a 
coast line of 28,500 miles. The total pop- 
ulation in the countries directly or indi- 
rectly under British control was computed 
at 315,000,000, of all religions and nation- 
alities. 

Mrs. Mary B. Hayeroft and her seven- 
years-old son, of Cambridge, jumped from 
a second-story window to the ground last 
week to escape from Haycroft, who was 
drunk and chasing them with a razor. 
The woman was badly hurt, but refused 
to appear against her husband when he 
was arrested for drunkenness. 


George Sand’s house at Nohant, France, 
is regarded by her family with reverence. 
All the clocks in the rooms were stopped 
at the hour of her death, and have never 
run since; the furniture and hangings of 
her boudoir remain as they were during 
her lifetime, her grand piano. isin its old 
place, and her books are just as she left 
them. 

Forty-eight years ago, Miss Orne, of 
Washington, N. H., preached in Henniker 
in the Methodist church, which then stood 
“over the river,” near Mr. Emerson’s. Her 
text was in Phil. 4: 13, “I can do all things 
through Christ, that strengtheneth me;” 
and a very fine discourse it was. ‘hose 
that went to sneer, returned to their homes 
in admiration of the sermon; only they said 
the woman had ‘*‘mistaken her calling.” 


The last Mormon to relieve his mind is 
Elder Hart in the New York Telegram. 
“We are with the Democratic party.” says 
the elder, ‘‘because of the principles of 
which it is the exponent—a return to the 
principles on which this government was 
founded ; a tendency to restore to individ- 
uals individual rights in opposition to cen- 
tralization. Those who first came here 
founded those principles, and the Demo- 
cratic party is their exponent.” 


A San Franciscan asks the Call of that 
city the following question: ‘*Can a hus- 
‘band sell the household furniture against 
his wife's wishes when she gives him no 
cause to do so?’ The Call answers. ‘Yes, 
if it is community property.” Under this 
law, the women of the Golden State have 
suffered incalculable injury, A wife may 
earn furniture for the use of herself and 
children, but if her husband is unprinci- 
pled and worthless, he can dispose of it to 
pay his whiskey bills. No such law exists 
in Oregon, thanks to the woman 3uffra- 








gists. 





Alfred Speer, whose salesroom is at 16 
Warren Street, New York, has large vine- 
yards near Passaic, N. J., and is exten- 
sively engaged in preserving unfermented 
grape juice from Oporto grapes, and sup- 
plies it to many religious societies for 
communion purposes. 

The mental emotions of a mother some- 
times affect the infant fatally. A physi- 
cian of Saxony cites a striking example: 
A earpenter quarrelled with a soldier who 
was billeted in his house and was attacked 
by the latter with his sword. The wife of 
the carpenter. trembling with terror. threw 
herself between the combatants, captured 
the weapon and threw itaway. While in 
this state of strong excitement, she took 
up her child from the cradle—where it lay 
in perfect health-—gave it the breast, and 
in so doing sealed its fate. for the infant 
in a few minutes left off and sank dead on 
its mother’s bosom! 


‘The Federal Council of Berne has just sent 
a blue book to the Assembly, embodying 
the results of an official inquiry into the 
liquor traflic, induced by petitions sent up 
from various cantons for legislation against 
such traffic. The petitions give statistics 
which show that the consumption of alco- 
hol in Switzerland is greater per head than 
in any other country of Europe; also that 
the use of brandy among the Swiss is in- 
creasing, and that parallel with this there 
is an increase of mental diseases and of 
misery and want. In spite of all this, 
the council refuses to recommend restric- 
tive legislation. 

From the Elk City correspondence of the 
Yaquina Post: “Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way paid our town a visit last week. Her 
kindly face seemed to bring sunshine to 
our midst. She gave us one of her woman 
suffrage lectures that was impregnated 
with reminiscences of other days. She 
was appreciated, the only trouble being 
the l:all was not large enough to hold the 
audience, and a great many had to go away 
or stand at the doors and windows and 
listen to her eloquent discourse. Mrs. 
Duniway is an old-time friend, and we are 
always ready and willing to give her a 
cordial welcome to our midst.” 

“Chastity is a great virtue, but every man 
knows in his heart that it is not the great- 
est of virtues, that offences against it have 
often been consistent with the possession 
of all the qualities which ennoble human 
nature and dignify human life and make 
human progress possible.”” — New York 
Eevning Post. ‘All the qualities which en- 
noble human nature.”” What! ‘All?’ Did 
we distinctly understand the Post in its 
character of a family newspaper, the glass 
of ethics and the mould of propriety, to 
remark ‘‘all” ? 

A lady who has been in mills a good 
deal and appreciates the importance of 
knowing what to do in ease of acci- 
dent, says: “If you ever chance to be 
near machinery in which a man be- 
ing carried round and round awaiting a 
horrible death, do not stand paralyzed 
with fright. do not run for some one else, 
do not run to stop the large wheel. All 
these consume precious time. and some- 
thing must be done at once. Cut the belt 
immediately. It is the quickest, most ef- 
fective way of relief, and if you bear it in 
mind. there may come a time when you 
will be able to save a life.” 


1s 


“There is, also, the question of woman 
suffrage. The experiment will be made, 
whatever our theories and prejudices may 
be. Women are the most religious, the 
most moral, and the most sober portion of 
the American people, and it is not easy to 
understand why their influence in public 
life is dreaded. ‘They are the natural edu- 
cators of the race, and they and their chil- 
dren are the chief victims of drunken men ; 
and since men have been unable or unwil- 
ling to form a right system of education 
or to find a preventive of intemperance, 
there can be no great harm in giving in 
these matters at least an experimental 
vote to women.”—Bishop T. L. Spaulding. 
on the Basis of Popular Government. 


While alone in her house on the Notch 
Youd, Paterson, Wednesday night, Mrs. 
Reischle, the wife of Charles Reischle, 

heard a noise upstairs, and going up, found 
a tramp searching the bureau drawers. 
She thought to frighten the man by erying 
out for her husband, but the man seized 
her and told her that unless she kept quiet, 
he would kill both her husband and herself. 
He said, ‘Give me your money and I will 
go.” She told him, “If it is money you 
want, [ll get it for you,” and running into 
an adjoining room, she picked up her hus- 
band’s shotgun. ‘The tramp saw the weap- 
on before the woman could bring it to her 
shoulder, and jumping down stairs, he es- 
caped. When her husband returned she 
told him of what had happened, and he re- 
ported it to the police. 


The Northern man with Southern prin- 
ciples has not shown at any time such 
control of himself or of other men as 
gives any reason to suppose that he can 
control a hungry party, which is eager for 








= ao 
the spoils which it regards as the prize of 


the victors. 1 suppose every one admits 
that ona fair vote of the men of North 
and South, a vast majority prefer the elec- 
tion of a Republican president. ‘To men 
who do not believe in manhood suffrage, 
this is nothing. And I observe that the 
party of the “Democrats” is largely re- 
cruited by men who do not believe in it. 
I do. 
unite to give effect to what is certainly 
wish of the majority of the people.—Zd- 
ward E. Hale. 


The Chicago News, speaking of the *“‘*tyr- 
anny of female rule in Washington Terri- 
tory,” says sarcastically: “Since the right 
to vote, hold office, and sit on juries has 
been conferred upou the sisters and cous- 
ins and aunts of the men of Washington, 
things have steadily gone from bad to 
worse, until to-day there are actual locali- 
ties in ‘that ‘Territory where the disreputa- 
ble house is unknown, gambling dens have 
become things of the past, saloon-keepers 
dare not infringe the laws, and even male 
candidates for office, instead of spending 
their time gloriously with ‘the boys,’ are 
reduced te the deplorable necessity of at- 
tending chureh and putting in an oecasion- 
al appearance at the cheerful prayer-meet- 
ing if they would obtain the suffrages of 
the new element that has grasped control 
of the Territory's destiny, and turned the 
good old orthodox way of conducting 
campaigns upside down. ‘The change is 
awful and complete.” 


Mr. Henry Villard, who left for Europe 
on the 20th of August with his wife and 
four children, is by no means a poor man. 
He is not worth the eight millions he was 
a few months sgo, but he could easily 
turn the scales at half a million. His 
friends are proud to say that the loss of 
the bulk of his fortune was due to his ef- 
forts to sustain the stocks in which so 
many of them had invested because of 
their implicit confidence in him. During 
Mr. Villard’s recent visit to Germany—he 
was gone only eight weeks—he was earn- 
estly requested by a number of German 
‘apitalists to take charge of various invest- 
ments of theirs in this country, and to make 
other investments besides. Butas Mr. Vil- 
lard desires rest, he refused to entertain the 
proposition. His age is forty-eight, and 
his magnificent organizing gifts are in their 
prime. No one who knows Mr. Villard 
supposes that he will long be laid on the 
shelf. 


The recent earthquake leads the Baptist 
Standard to indulge in these speculations: 
“The temperature rises so rapidly as de- 
scent is made toward the earth’s centre as 
to force the conclusion that at a distance 
of not more than sixty or seventy miles 
from the surface, the heat is great enough 
to melt the hardest rock. But this dis- 
tance is only about one sixty-sixth of the 
line from the surface to the centre. In 
other words, the shell around the burning 
part of the world is to the flaming mass as 
one is to sixty-six. ‘The shell of an egg 
is to the egg about as one is to twenty; 
that is, the shell on which we strut in our 
ephemeral grandeur is relatively to the 
mass only about one-third as thick as an 
egg-shell. And right under the thin crust 
is a heat so great as to fluidize granite! 
‘The wonder is not that earthquakes lift their 
menacing voices, or that the shell ocea- 
sionally cracks wide enough to let a town 
drop in, but that the whole thing does not 
break up in an explosion. How thorough- 
ly science agrees with the Bible in the 
suggestion that the end will be by fire! 
When this world is ready to be thrown as 
cinder along the track of God’s way, how 
easy, with one stroke, to break in the 
crust, and let the pent-up energy at the 
centre do the rest! This may be specula- 
tion; but so the Bible talks, and increas- 
ingly so science affirms.” 








“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the oki legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they bum 
to you the song or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. They 
are simply indixpensable to tourists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 


And I think men who do should | eaipment.”—ZLiterary World. 
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| MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY,, 


ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF O8SGOOD’S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian, endorsed by all European 
travellers. The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and ciearly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of all hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
have ever bad in this country, and they van challenge 
comparison with Baedcker’s, which is the. best in 
Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.”,-—New 
York Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Mups. $150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884, 


“Osgood’s ‘Hland-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fume of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words us well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condeuses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”’— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”— The Independent. 

“Tt is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Bacdeker.”"-—New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six fine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops. $150. ‘Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced, It is mg | indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.””— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Seotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.’ — Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Case. 1 volume. 12mo. 

with BReliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
' TO EUROPE. 


Revised and Eniarged Edition of 1884. 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Uolland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes fuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, etc., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a little room,”—New York Mail 
and Express. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.”’"—New York Tribune. 

Sold by all Booksellere. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated 


1 volume. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**\ veritable hand-book of nobleliving,’’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. . 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . - $ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 








IF YOU ARE SICK OR WELL, 


READ THIS! 


The same®*results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital of 


Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 
ed and supported by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, as in it. 
Confirmed by cases that we extract from Essays read before the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
1884, and the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and on its value in Cholera Infantum, 
from the New England Medical Gazette. 


Any Physician who has a case that will not yield to treatment can have a Bed as- 
signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted. 


Mothers, remember this: If your Baby does not thrive, do not change 
its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 
and take yourself four times daily one teaspoon to a tablespoon. 


vour Druggist for pamphlet containing the above Essays. 


Ask 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreet. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Kingston Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Queen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 
Graduated three ladies at April Convocation. Col- 
lege opens Oct. 2d next, with first, second, third and 
fourth year classes. Annual Calendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGHT, Registrar. - 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-open d her “Retreat” at South 
Weymoutb,where Invalids wishing to spend the sum. 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as we! as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three  hagpen paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin ~~» aod con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more Cone results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“lL. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 




















Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 


ous CO) " 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
wa graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

CHE - BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Also he meena School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
logue and ful rticulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 














tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
fall parti Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 





add the pr 
HELEN LL, Ph. D. 
West gewater, Mass. 





NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. re | clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD’s ISLAND HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 





219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your paper in its noble purpose of se- 
curing for woman her true position in the 
world will certainly do justice to all those 
who in any way are working together 
with it in bringing about woman's enfran- 
chisement. My attention has been called 
to this matter by the apparently fair, but 
really unfair and unjust, comments of some 
who have spoken of the non-recognition of 
women at the Madison meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and also 
by the very just article of Mrs. Jennie C. 
Carr, of Passadena, Cal., in your issue of 
Sept. 20. The writer is an officer of the 
National Educational Association, and has 
been a member for many years. During 
all the years within his memory, women 
have occupied one or more places on the 
annual programme, and have been recog- 
nized among the officers of the Associa- 
tion In looking over the list of officers for 
1883-4, I see among the vice-Presidents 
the names of Miss Hattie M. Morris, of New 
Yerk, and Miss M. 8. Cooper, of Oswego, 
N. Y., and among the Counsellors, Mrs. 
M. A. Stone, of Connecticut, Mrs. Rebecca 
D. Rickoff, of Ohio, Miss Ella Peques, of 
Mississippi, Miss Julia S. Tutweiler, of 
Alabama, Miss Clara Conway, of ‘Tennes- 
see, and Mrs. F. C. Mallon, of Georgia. 
Notwithstanding the fact that women are 
thus honorably recognized officially, the 
writer has seldom seen a woman present 
ata meeting of the directors, orat any other 
official meeting, and the only objection he 
has ever heard to the appointment of wom- 
en on the official board was that they 
would not attend to business. 

With reference to the Madison meeting, 
and in justice to Dr. Bicknell, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, greater efforts 
have never been made than by him to se- 
cure a good representation of women as 
lecturers and speakers at this great meet- 


ing. ‘The plan of a ‘**woman’s evening,” 
when women alone spoke on woman's 


work in education, should be credited to 
him. With the programme before me, I 
read the names of Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, 
Miss Frances E Willard, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Miss Alice 
K. Freeman, Miss Clara Conway, Mrs. 
Louisa P. Hopkins, and Miss Ella W. Som- 
erville, as speakers on the various phases 
of woman’s work, and it need not be said 
that all who spoke acquitted themselves 
with great honor to their sex and the 
cause they so ably serve. 

Add to this the courtesy of the President 
in calling upon Mrs. Sarah E. Doyle, of 
Rhode Island, to preside at the great meet- 
ing held in the Assembly Chamber of the 
Capitol. When Miss Doyle was presented 
to the audience by President Bicknell, as 
the presiding officer of the evening, she 
paid him the high compliment of saying 
that to him was due the credit, for the first 
time in the history of the Association, of 
calling a woman to the chair to preside, 
and that she had always known him to be 
a sincere and earnest friend of woman’s 
advancement. 

Besides the women already named who 
spoke at Madison by special appointment, 
were Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, Miss Hattie N. 
Morris, Miss Sarah A. Stewart, and others. 
In fact, over one-third of the names of 
speakers on the general programme pre- 
pared by Dr. Bicknell himself, are the, 
names of women educators, and one, Miss 
Ella W. Somerville, was a colored lady of 
Washington. 

A MADISON LOOKER-ON. 
——-f-o-— 


MINNESOTA PROHIBITIONISTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.,  ) 
SEPT. 20, 1884. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Prohibition Convention to nominate 
a full county and legislative ticket met in 
this city, Sept. 9. A good number of dele- 
gates were present, and the Convention 
was harmonious and enthusiastic. The 
delegates appointed were about equal in 
number with regard to sex, but fewer wom- 
en than men were present, due in a great 
measure, probably, to the threatening 
weather. 

The first resolution was as follows :— 

Resolved, That the attitude of the )emocratic 
and Republican parties on the great living issues 
in American politics makes it our imperative duty 
to withdraw our allegiance from them and to 
vote with the national Prohibition party. and 
thus take the side of the home in the great con- 
test between the home and the dram-shops, and 
we support the pa of said pee in seeking the 
aid of the womanhood of this Republic, both 
morally and politigajly, in this warfare against 
the saloon traffic. 

One member of the committee on resolu- 
tions was a woman, and speeches were 
made at the close of the Convention by Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley and others, urging that 
the ery of the women should be listened to 
in this warfare, that their work for the 
cause be considered, and the ballot given 
them with which to protect themselves. 

Rev. W. W. Satterlee spoke earnestly, 
and showed the great increase in strength 
of this new party. Mr. Satterlee is the 
acknowledged leader in this State of the 
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third party movement. Heis an able man, 
an eloquent speaker, and an earnest believ- 
er in woman suffrage. He began his work 
for the campaign in this and adjoining 
states Sept. 10, and will do our cause a 
vast amount of good as a champion and 
defender of our rights, by directly advo- 
cating suffrage. 

Rev. D. Morgan followed. He said. be- 
ing a candidate for legislative honors, he 
had at once been interviewed by Dr. Rip- 
ley with regard to his views on suffrage. 
An old minister once advised him to fall 
back on his experience when he lost his 
sermon; he would do sonow. He was op- 
posed to woman suffrage at that time, and 
was living in Ohio. The town was a hard 
one, the ticket so bad he would not vote it, 
but wrote out one for himself. He was 
cautioned to vote it quietly, if at all, as the 
men in the place were very quarrelsome 
just then. He found a lot of drunken men, 
smoking, swearing, and carrying revolv- 
ers. Many of the best men would not go 
to vote because of the bad crowd which 
had collected. 

The next year came the Crusade, and the 
women went to the polls. The day pre- 
vious, they had got the house open, and 
thoroughly cleaned the filthy place. When 
he went that day he found the house clean 
and sweet, hot coffee and cake, and a group 
of ladies to distribute ballots where the 
dirty loafershad been. Prayer was offered 
before the voting began, and though he 
remained there nearly all day, he did not 
hear an oath or evil word. He went home 
and said to his wife, **Wife, | have been 
converted to-day ; if women clean up things 
in this way, that is just what we need, and 
the filth of polities must be removed by 
the women of the land.”’ Since then I have 
been a suffragist. 

He was heartily applauded ina way that 
showed the Convention was with him, and 
indeed, I think I may safely say there is 
not a leading prohibitionist in Minnesota 
who is not also a suffragist. They are our 
only hope. and we must stand by them as 
they do and will by us. 

EMMA EARRIMAN, 





————- -#oeo- 
MR. BLAINE’S MARRIAGE. 
NEw York, Sept. 19, 1884. Hon. Wil- 


liam Walter Phelps took the responsibility 
of giving to the public the following pri- 
vate letter, addressed to him nearly three 
weeks ago: 
AuGusTA, ME., Sept. 6, 1884. 

My DeAR Mr. PHELPs: I have your 
favor of the 4th, advising me that *‘the 
continuous invention and wide circulation 
of evil reports render it advisable (in your 


judgment) not to wait the slow process of 


the law, but to speak directly to.the public 
in my own vindication.” In this opinion 
many others, on whose judgment I rely, 
concur. I shrink instinctively from the 
suggestion, although I feel sure I could 
strengthen the confidence of all who feel 
friendly to me by bringing to view the 
simple thread of truth which is concealed 
In this endless tissue of falsehood. You 
can imagine how inexpressibly painful it 
must be to discuss one’s domestic life in 
the press, although I think with you that, 
under the circumstances, I could ‘count 
upon the generosity of the public,to justify 
a statemeut which otherwise might seem 
objectionable. I can, in any event, safely 
commit the facts to you, for personal com- 
munication to those friends who have taken 
so delicate and so considerate an interest 
in my affairs. The leisure hours of to-day, 
when our campaign is ended and we wait 
only for the election, gives me the oppor- 
tunity for this prompt reply, and for the 
following essential details. 

At Georgetown, Ky., in the spring of 
1848, when I was but eighteen years of age, 
I met the lady who for more than thirty- 
four years has been my wife. Our ac- 
quaintance resulted at the end of six 
months in an engagement which, without 
the prospect of speedy marriage, we natur- 
ally sought to keep to ourselves. ‘lwo 
years later, in the spring of 1850, when [ 
was maturing plans to leave my profession 
in Kentucky and establish myself else- 
where, I was suddenly summoned to Penn- 
sylvunia by the death of my father. It 
being very doubtful if I could return to 
Kentucky, I was threatened with an indefi- 
nite separation from her who possessed. 
my entire devotion. My one wish was to 
secure her to myself by an indissoluble tie 
against every possible contingency in li 
and on the 30th day of June, 1850, just 
prior to my departure from Kentucky, we 
were, in the presence of chosen and trusted 
friends. united by what I knew was, in my 
native State of Pennsylvania, a perfectly 
legal form of marriage. On _ reaching 
home I found that my family, and espec- 
ially my bereaved mother, strongly dis- 
countenanced my business plans, as involv- 
ing too long a separation from home and 
kindred. I complied with her wish that I 
should resume, at least for a time, my oc 
cupation in Kentucky, whither [ returned 
in the latter part of August. During the 
ensuing winter, induced by misgivings 
under new responsibilities—misgivings 
which were increased by legal consultation 
—I became alarmed lest a doubt might be 
thrown upon the validity of our marriage, 
by reason of non compliance with the law 
of the State where it had occurred, for 
I had learned that the laws of Kentucky 
mide a license certified by the clerk of the 
county court an indispensable requisite of 
a legal marriage. After much deliberation, 
and with an anxious desire to guard in the 
most effectual manner against any possible 
embarrassment resulting from our posi- 
tion—for which I alone was responsible— 
we decided that the simplest: and at the 
same time surest, way was to return to 





Pennsylvania and have another marriage 
ceremony performed. ‘This was done, in 
the presence of witnesses. in the city of 
Pittsburg, in the month of March, 1851, 
but was not otherwise made public, for ob- 
vious reasons It was solemnized only to 
secure an indisputable validity—the first 
marriage being by my wife and myself 
always held sacred. At the mature age of 
fifty-four, I do not defend the wisdom or 
prudence of a secret marriage suggested by 
the ardor and inexperience of vouth, but its 
honor and purity were inviolate, as I be- 
lieve. in the sight of God, and cannot be 
made t» appear otherwise by the wicked de- 
vices of men. It brought to me a compan- 
ionship which has been my chief happiness 
from boyhood’s years to this hour, and 
has crowned me with whatever of success 
I have attained in life. 

My eldest child, a son, was born in his 
grandmother's house on the 18th day of 
June, 1851, in the city of Augusta, Me., 
and died in her arms three years later. 
His ashes repose in the cemetery of his 
native city, beneath a stone which recorded 
his name and the limit of his innocent life. 
That stone, which had stood for almost an 
entire generation, has been recently de- 
faced by brutal and sacrilegious hands. 

As a candidate for the presidency. I knew 
that I should encounter many forms of 
calumny and personal defamation, but I 
confess that | did not expect to be called 
upon to defend the name of a beloved and 
honored wife, whois a mother and a grand- 
mother, nor did I expect that the grave of 
my little child would be cruelly desecrated. 
Against such gross forms of wrong the law 
gives no adequate redress, and I know that 
in the end my most effective appeal against 
the unspeakable outrages which I resist, 
must be to the noble manhood and the 


noble womanhood of America. Your 
friend, very sincerely, 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


coe | 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 





Mrs. E. 8S. Howes........- eeccccccces + $100 
Jerusha 8. Hall.... 100 
M. J. Howes....... 1 00 
Harriet 8. Porter .. 100 
Mrs. L. F. Bradley. 100 
Rev. C. A. Bradley...cccesecees 100 
Rh. W. Howes........ 100 
Luther Fisk ......... 1 00 
a D. Loring. ...se0e- ; 100 
David Fisk ...... eee 100 
L. C. Howes.....0++5. 100 
Mary R. Nickerson .. 100 
Barrier A. Wilder. ° 100 
Mrs. 8, H. Newell ..... 100 
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A MOTHER'S QUESTION. 


LYNNFIELD, Mass.. Sept. 20, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Shall I tell my boy that his mother 
knows only a few milksops that would 
sare less for a man if he pursued an evil 
woman, his steps so taking hold on hell? 
I thought that what we were to do for our 
boys, as well as girls, was to teach them 
to hold their souls for pure and high com- 
munion with worthy women and men, and 
to shun all others as they would a pesti- 
lence! 

I will forgive any criminal. But I will 
not use my influence to elevate such a one 
to the highest office in the gift of the 
American _— MAry A. PARSONS. 


“or 


NON-DIVISION OF FAMILY FUNDS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

. . » The particular ‘*wrinkle” at pres- 
ent disturbing my equanimity is this—the 
unequal division or rather non-division of 
family funds. Iam glowering at it with 
all the ferocity of which my nature is ca- 
pable, and it is marvellously capable in 
that direction. I wonder if I can do naught 
but look; and earnestly wish to help 
straighten it out. But I don’t expect to 
add an iota to the good things that have 
already been spoken on the subject. Such 
seed, if the soil be not too sterile, must in 
time bring forth fruit. I may only multi- 
ply words, but I shall at least ease my 
mind a bit, by fighting it out on this line 
with my pen. 

What a huge wrinkle of injustice is this 
—women constantly accused of heedless 
extravagance—grossly maligned ofttimes. 
If it be true in some cases, why wonder at 
it? What incentive has a woman to any 
other mode of procedure? What she spends 
she is sure of. Js shé of anything more? 
If, by dint of hard labor, close calculation, 
and not a little serimping on her part, hus- 
band and wife have unitedly got together 
a little surplus to put in the bank, what 
surety has she that she will ever behold it 
or its equivalent again? The mighty mas- 
culine half holds it in his hands to do with 
as it pleases him. And it sometimes pleases 
him to look out specially for number one, 
regardless of others. 

If you have children, i@ may some time 
benefit them, and again it may not. . What 
if the pater-familias happen to have before 
his mind’s eye a speculation of unusual 
brilliancy, tempting and alluring him? 
And what man is absolute proof against 
such temptations? If he chooses to draw 
from the family fund to satisfy his morbid 
cravings, is the wife’s plea always power- 
ful to turn the current of events? Is it not 
about useless for her to protest when the 
great (?) mind is full of a great scheme? 
The money is his then by right -of posses- 
sion, and he deals it out according to his 
good pleasure, regardless of other claim- 
ants. 

Then, again, you may not have children, 
or having them, may lose them. Then 





where will the bulk of your hard earnings 
go? Just where the husband prefers to 
have it. Certain it is, some wives are per- 
fectly safe in the hands of their husbands: 
equally certain, others are not. For the 
latter, “held in durance vile,” I would 
there were ways whereby they might lay 
hold upon and keep their own. 

Over such wrinkles I tremble with indig- 
nation, but ! do not despair of their being 
eventually smoothed out. The right will 
prevail. and Christ’s kingdom will come, 
for the great God is over all. 

Mrs. ALICE M. SOUTHWICK. 

Millville, Mass. 


or — 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The latest Gaited trom Oliver Ditson & 
Co. includes! the “Minit Polka,” by Emil 
Waldteufel ; ‘Little Dove” polka mazurka, 
by Carl Faust ; ‘Le Berger,” by Maurice 
Tee; “Out of Breath.” galop, by Carl 
Faust; ‘Love's Longing,” chant d’ umour, 
by H. Berens; “Angel s Mor ning Prayer,’ 
by Le Baron; *¢ ‘aprice— Impromptu,” by 
Albert Renaud; ; ‘the Passing Regiment,” 
mare h by Robert Coverley ; ‘Birds Meet- 
ing” Caprice, arranged from a whistling 
air by P. La Villa; “oTn Songland,” tran- 
scriptions of favorite airs arranged for 
piano or parlor organ, by Aug. Loumey, 
comprising ‘*My Little Sweetheart.” **Car- 
rv Me Bac k to Old Vir ginuy,” “A Maid of 


Kent,” ‘Dream Faces,’ “Dreaming of 
Home and Mother;” ‘*La Retraite Mili- 
taire,” arranged for four hands by C. 
Bohm. Songs: "Days of Long Agu,” for 


alto or baritone, words by Helen Marion 
Burnside ; “Blaine of Maine and Victor vy,” 
campaign song, by Dexter E. Chamberlin 
and J. P. Weston; “Go and Forget,” by P. 
Lescribleur and Stephen Adams; "Mor n- 
ing Song,” music by Chas. 8. Hamlin to 
words by Shakespeare; “I'm Here, All 
Rules I’ve Broken,” recitation and Rondo 
Gavotte from the Sccond Act of Mignon; 
“The Sweet Forget-Me-Not,” words by 
Kate Clyde, music by D. J. Thomas, and 
arranged by Will S. Wilcox. 

Go to Lewando’s on ‘Temple Place to get 
dresses and other garments dyed with- 
out ripping. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using.’ Sent by mail bv addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

39—19teow 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office. 





Miss V. S. Mann, at 18 Ashburton Place, does nice 
dressmaking, and goes out by the day. Give her a 
call. He own dress shows her good taste. 





Crab Apple and Apple Jellies, 25 ce nts per haif- 
pint glass; 2) cents per third-pint. Money refunded 
if the Jelly is not good. M. L. WHiLcHER, South 
Ryegate, Vt. 





For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maas. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a first-class dressmaker, 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge St., Charles- 
town. 

Miss M aria K. Chadwick will give instuctionin 
Elocution and Physical Culture, to classes or private 
pupils. References; Prof. C. W. Emerson, Principal 
Monroe School of Oratory; Mr. Sylvester Brown, ex- 
Superintendent of Sc hools, Quincy, Mass., and others, 
Address, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 
. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


LAMPS 
FOR 





VERY PRETTY, 37 cts. 

FANCY, 50 cts. 

JUST OUT, 75 cts. 

FINE, $1.00. 

VASE LAMPS, $1.00 and 
upwards, 


All complete. Big sales at un_ 
heard of prices for a manufactur- 
er’s stock, at GUY BROTHERS, 


33 Bedford Street, Boston. 


NEW STYLES 


IN 
Dress Reform. 


BATES WAIST. 


A perfect Or 
for TWorsets. 

Union Under - Flan- 
nels, in Wool and Mer- 
ino, Chemisettes, etc., 








Iilustrated Catalogue, 
{ree. 
MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; ‘en 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


School for Cirils and Young Ladies 
will re-op-n Oct }, 1884. 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTION rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made.an es. 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin and Mathematics, 
The illustrated lectures upon. thé great. tone. 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For citalogues, 
address Nu, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15, 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL.) tells how students with sinall means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY Alb SysTEM,” guin a col. 
legiate or musical education. Send for onc—FREE. 








BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIKLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Muass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the P rincipal, HELEN MAGILL, V’h.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmure College, Boston University, 
aud Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 
Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 
Delightfolly situated in a most healthful region. All 

the comforts and imdulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including musie and painting, 
Special care viven to delicate or invalid pupil», for 
whom study will be made ensy, attractive and enter- 
tainiug., Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 
Oxford, Me. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu. 
cation. » && L. CAL DWELL, D. D., President, 


‘BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y. M. ©. A. BUILDING, 

Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


P Hemnety. Grammar, and High School Departments. 
Courses arranged for spucial students 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 22. 
Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business, 
Messrs. ‘TayLor, De Meritte and Hagar, Princi- 
pals (formerly Sup’ts and heads of De ‘partments in 
Chauncey Hall), ean be seen daily from 9 to 12. Cireu- 
lars on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 

A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eustern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and_ painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon, Thos. G: iftic ld, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hi ale, Boston, Mass. Hon. Isane Morse, 
Cc ambridge, Mass. ; Prof. Henry i. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauney 
Hall School mi: ty be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be de-ired. 

The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 

sare of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor. and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. ‘The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. ‘The house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 


LADIES 


Can have thei Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored, 
and made into the latest Fall Styles, at 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 

673 Washington Street. bead of Reach Street, or at 
Central BKleachery, 478 Washington Street, 

near Temple Place. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 


To introduce “Happy Days,” our new 16 page illus- 
trated Magazine, we will send free to any lady sending 
26 cents in stamps for 3 months subscription, two 
Ladies’ Full Size Waterproof Gossamer Gar- 
ments with catalogue of other rabber goods, pro- 
vided they will show has m to their friends and induce 
other sales, Addres 

PUBS. HAP PY. DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW BOOK. Contains illas- 


Kensington' lations one plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 FLOWERS; 
tells how cach é isworked; what materi: ul 

Embroide and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
« + arog 24 the pe tals, Stamens, leaves, 


stems, &c. of each flower; tells 10W 
TO TRIM AND FINISH: how to’ line, press 
The ‘Colors und wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 


5 _. |TRaTED. Price by mail, 35¢. = 
of Flowers. 


wines 
25 NEW STITCHES ~ 
for Crazy , sg New Book. Gives fill! 
instruc A wen 4 oo sized squares. Ten pages ol 


stitches. Price, 2 

NE LE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 designs ‘0r, 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and gives instruc tion for stamping that will 


not rub. Price, 

New Stamping ; Outfit. Cc Contaies full instructions 
for stamping on Pineh, Velvet, &c. 35 working pat- 
terns, lowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies. 
fe. , for Kensington, utline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other, 

smbroidery, and for KENSINGTON AND Lustro PAINTING. | 
ad and Sample Book described above, all_for 

00, All three Books ; and Outfit for $1 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. Q . 
T. Ez PARKER, Lynn, Mass.) 
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Cc. i. MONDS & C0. 1] PRINTERS, 0. BROMFIELD st. 
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